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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Sultan has surrendered Dulcigno to the Montenegrins 

unconditionally, though he expresses a hope that the Naval 
Demonstration may, in consequence, be withdrawn. Up to 
Friday night, October 8th, the Palace was confident of success, 
joyously defiant, and resolved to resist to the last; but during 
that night the Sultan heard that Mr. Gladstone had proposed 
to sequester Smyrna, and that the proposal had been accepted 
by Russia and Italy. That would mean an insurrection in 
Asia, and on Saturday the Grand Vizier was sent in all haste 
to the Ambassadors to announce surrender. The Ambassadors, 
it is said, looked askance, suspecting some trick, but at last 
observed that the promise must be followed by immediate 
action. Orders were at once despatched to Riza Pasha to hand 
over the town to the Montenegrin Commander-in-Chief, and as 
yet there is no evidence that the Albanians will be instigated 
to resist. It is probable, indeed, that they will not be. A 
strong party at the Porte has always been of opinion that 
concession to the Montenegrins was advisable, first, because the 
Mountaineers fight; secondly, because Russia would be pleased ; 
and thirdly, because a grant of territory to them was distinctly 
provided for in the Treaty of Berlin. As the Albanians care 
nothing about Dulcigno except under orders from Con- 
stantinople, this episode in the Eastern Question may be con- 
sidered over. 


The news has been received in many capitals of the 
Continent—particularly in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris—with 
a feeling of relief, each State having its own reasons 
for thinking that the combined action of Europe might 
not end in its individual advantage. This feeling has 
heen expressed in the Press so freely, that European action 
is supposed to be at an end, and the enemies of the Greeks, 
who are as numerous as the enemies of Italy once were, are 
exulting in her discomfiture. That is not so, however. The 
English Ministers in London dispersed on receipt of the news, 
as nothing can be done till Dulcigno is actually in Montenegrin 
hands, and they must protect their few chances of leisure; but 
that affair over, the Greek question must be taken up seriously. 
The Greeks have 40,000 men under arms, and cannot 
send them home without receiving the provinces granted 
to them by the supplementary Conference of Berlin. 
Neither can the Powers recall their formal consent to 
that grant, and consequently any Powers which prefer 
action to further waiting may justifiably claim to be the man- 
datories of Europe. Under those circumstances, the Sultan may 
think fit to yield to negotiation, but if not, a calculated and 
steady pressure must once more be applied, possibly by a 
single fleet, which is more manageable than a combined fleet, 
until the Turkish Government once more fears that the situa- 
tion will become clear to the people. Mr. Gladstone is not the 
man to betray the Greeks, or to allow the Armenians to be 
slaughtered down until Russia, for very shame, is compelled to 
intervene, and the Asiatic side of the Eastern Question is re- 





Aliof Egypt, and Ibrahim Pasha’s dream would thus be realised. 
Tewfik Khedive has given satisfaction to Europe, and he would 
have the advantage of bringing with him an obedient and 
effective Mussulman garrison for Constantinople. It is, we 
believe, true that this plan has been considered, and it would 
probably secure better government for Asiatic Turkey, a most 
important part of the great question. It would not, however, 
satisfy the Balkan peninsula, where a Christian suzerain is 
required, and it might plunge Europe once more into the cesspcol 
of agio. Already, the old French Ring, which has made so 
much in Egypt, is pressing the Government in Paris to make 
the interest of the Bondholders its first point,—that is, to 
pillage the Hastern world for the benefit of usurers, who lent 
money to a despot at from ten to forty per cent., and now want 
European security for their gains. They have no moral claim 
to one shilling, not voluntarily paid them by the debtor, whose 
faithlessness they discounted. 


The Government, it is believed, is about to take a decided step 
to moderate the fury of the new Irish agitation. It has, it is 
reported, determined to use the existing law, and prosecute the 
leading agitators for speeches inciting to sedition or to breaches 
of the public peace. This is a very different course from coer- 
cion, and a much wiser one. The Government still keeps within 
the domain of legality, and only endeavours to hold speakers 
responsible for pushing agitation beyond a limit consistent with 
public order. The furious advocates of coercion insist that the 
measure will be useless, first, because the orators are within the 
law, and secondly, because juries will not act; but if the accused 
are within the law, why propose their arrest, and if they are 
not, why should juries be assumed to sympathise? We do not 
believe that the notion that a Government must never prosecute 
unless it is sure of a verdict has any foundation in common- 
sense. ‘he Crown prosecutes ordinary criminals every day upon 
prima facie evidence, and does not in so doing intensify the ten- 
dency to the offence assailed. We adhere definitely to our belief 
that reaction is setting in in Ireland, and that even prosecution is 
inexpedient; but Mr. Forster has all the facts before him, and 
has displayed throughout a statesman’s determination to avoid 
governing by a state of siege. His management of Ireland for 
the last few weeks has revealed a strength of will in him which 
even his friends did not suspect. He has borne without flinch- 
ing pressure like that of an atmosphere. 


The Catholic Church in Ireland has pronounced against the 
Land League, and all terrorism exercised upon landlords. Its 
official representative, Dr. McCabe, Archbishop of Dublin, in a 
pastoral charge read on October 10th in all the churches of his 
diocese, has declared that the Government has shown its readi- 
ness to redress the wrongs of the country, has pronounced the 
claim of the Land League unjust, and has in vehement lan- 
guage, quoted elsewhere, denounced not only those who com- 
mit agrarian murders, but those who fail to express their 
abhorrence of them with suflicieat vigour. ‘The Arch- 
bishop at the same time declares the Land Laws harsh 
and bad, and pronounces for the Cloyne plan mentioned 
last week,—fixity of tenure, with right of selling the holding, 
rents to be settled from time to time by a tribunal, and some- 
thing to be done to house the labourers. The Archbishop's 
Charge has been a shock to the Land League, whose speakers 
demur to his views in very mild terms, while they have greatly 


increased the vigour of their protests against murder. It is 
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probable that, encouraged by this utterance, by the hostility 
which the labourers are showing to the League, especially in 
Cork and Wexford, and by the angry attitude of the Orangemen, 
who are declaring for “ tenant-right and landlords’ rights,” the 
better-disposed tenantry will insist on moderating the agitation 
and waiting for Parliament to act. The agriculturists are by 
no means so united, except upon the subject of eviction, as they 
at present appear. 

The unexplained resolve of the Government to remain for the 
winter at Candahar is already giving rise to anxiety. Accord- 
ing to recent telegrams, Ayoub Khan is not considered, in 
Afghan circles, at all a discredited man, On the contrary, he 
is the one Afghan Prince who has defeated the Infidel in the 
field, though subsequently unfortunate ; and on the strength of 
this reputation he has regained Herat, is levying an army, and 
promises to drive the British out of Candahar. The people are 
no better disposed than ever, small tribes constantly harass 
communications, and worst sign of all, two officers have been 
attacked on separate occasions by two “ Ghazees,” deserters 
from among our own Sepoys. A general rising is said to be 
contemplated for Christmas, and though threatened risings 
rarely come off, the experienced officers on the spot evid- 
ently consider strict precaution indispensable. According 
to Sir Arthur Hobhouse, the oceupation costs half a mil- 
lion a month, while in return we obtain positively nothing, 
except the probability of being cut off by a revolution in 
Khelat. We observe that Mr. Leveson-Gower (brother of 
Lord Granville) says we shall certainly retire; but if we are to 
retire, what is the sense of all this expenditure and risk? We 
could understand it, if Candahar were to be annexed; but if it 
is not, the occupation for six months of a province which de- 
tests us, at such a cost and such a risk of sterile campaigns, is 
a supertluity of naughtiness. 


The news from the Cape is worse than ever. According to 
the correspondent of the Standard, who telegraphs on Wednes- 
day, the Basutos have assumed the offensive, and have sur- 
rounded Colonel Bayly in Maseru, and Colonel Carrington in 
Mafeteng. ‘The former had been despatched to protect the 
town, but on the Basutos descending from the neighbouring 
hill, about 600 yards away, he found it necessary to abandon 
the buildings, the Government house, barracks, houses and 
shops, and retreat into the newly erected fort. He himself set 
fire to the hospital, in order to light the ground outside, and 
the Basutos burned the remaining structures. The town is 
therefore destroyed. The Basutos’ attack on the fort was 
unsuccessful, and they retired ; but Colonel Bayly with his 
force remain prisoners, closely . watched from the hill. 
Colonel Carrington is also besieged at Mafeteng, and has 
commenced eating his horses. <A force of 1,000 men, under 
General Clarke, will start on the 17th inst. from the Orange [ree 
State to relieve Mafeteng; but the distance is considerable, and 
there is great alarm lest he should not arrive in time. It is 
believed that the capture either of Mafeteng or Maseru would 
bring the Pondos into the field; and the TTambookies, 98,000 
strong, have already rebelled. Under these circumstances, an 
appeal for Imperial troops cannot be much longer postponed, 
or the flame may spread far and wide. The Cape Government 
has either over-rated its own strength, or has relied upon the 
undoubted fact that it can compel the mother-country to go to 
war, whether she likes or no. That is the natural result of the 
impunity with which Sir Bartle Frere was allowed to disobey 


orders, 


A telegram was received in London on Tuesday stating 
that the King of Burmah had resolved to invade Pegu. His 
troops were collecting upon the frontier, and he had demanded 
compensation from the British for allowing a Burmese Pre- 
tender to operate from their soil. Subsequent accounts do not 
confirm this narrative, which in itself is a little ridiculous, 
and is due, according to an official telegram, to the imper- 
fect information of the Deputy Commissioner of Thyatmyo. 
Theebau has always a pretext for war, if he wants one, in our 
tenure of Pegu, which we hold legally by military occupation ; 
and though he may have complained of the escape of his rival 
from Calcutta, he is not likely todemand compensation for it. It 
is much more probable that, as reported, he dreads the descent 
of another Pretender, and has accumulated a few troops on the 
border to prevent it. His invasion of Pegu by land, with his 
half-armed soldiers, would not be a formidable affair, even if 
his courtiers permitted him to attempt it. He is absolute in 





theory; but the Burmese do not wish to be annexed, and 
Sovereigns, when determined to throw away the 
all advice, are apt to fall ill. 


‘gape Asiatic 
ir States agains 
1 "OR a: \ ¢ lava . 
The prospects of General Gartield, the Republican ai 
didate for the Presidency of the United States have 
. . , esi 

greatly improved during the week. The autumn election 
- cites : g 

have been held in five States, and 28 Republicans and 
14 Democrats have been sent up for vacant Seats ip 
Congress, against 20 Republicans and 22 Democrats 
previously sitting there. This is a considerable gain, it has 
been made in Democratic States, and it is noticed that in 
Indiana, considered a doubtful State, the total poll is the 
heaviest ever known, the general increase being twenty-five per 
cent. ‘This means that the people are keenly interested, and js 
attributed, in the Times’ telegram, to the efforts of the Pro. 
tectionists, who have been exciting the villages. It is more 
probable, however, that it is due to the suspicions caused by 
the alliance of the Greenbackers with the Democrats, which 
rouses the commercial interests to energetic action. A great 
body of evidence besides these elections indicates that the West 
is getting over the “ soft-money ” craze, which never gets faiy 
hold when men are prosperous, though the freeholders are stil] 
puzzled by the statement that the “dollar of our fathers” 
ought not to be legal tender. Bimetallism, however, perplexeg 
better instructed men than the farmers of the American West, 





The war in South America between Chili and Bolivia, with 
Peru for the ally of the latter, which has been raging so many 
months, has at last come to an end, Chili and Peru having 
accepted the mediation of the United States. It is believed 
that, as usual, the weakest of the States engaged will pay the 
heaviest penalties, and that the terms of peace will give to Chili 
the nitrate-yielding desert she claims and as much of Bolivia 
as she needs, Peru absorbing the remainder. ‘The most remark. 
able fact about the war is the little attention it has excited in 
Europe. Every kind of question which interests soldiers and 
sailors, the strength of ironclads, the value of torpedoes, the 
best methods of landing troops on a sea-board, and the most 
effective kinds of maritime attack, have received abundant illus. 
tration ; but no one has attended to the campaign. No one of 
the modern sacri vates, the English special correspondents, has 
been present, and Spanish accounts have either not been read, 
or an account of their “ high-falutin’” phraseology have not 
been believed. Chili is the victor, but it is doubtful if her 
aristocratic constitution will survive the war. 


Gordon Pasha, who is returning from China to England, evid- 
ently does not believe that Ngyptis regenerated. Ina letter written 
in the Red Sea, he declares that slave-hunts still go on in the 
Soudan, that rescued slaves are merely handed over to Egyptian 
masters, that the decrees against slavery are still unknown to the 
population, and that the Khedive and his Pashas only laugh 
at the gullibility of Europeans. He believes the Soudan and 
Darfour have, since his departure, been costly to Egypt, and 
adds the frightful statement that “two-thirds of the people 
of Darfour have been led into slavery.” Such a statement 
made by such a man would, ten years ago, have elicited a tem- 
pest of indignation; but the Khedive, taught by experience, now 
pays the interest on his bonds, and if he sold slaves in the Grand 
Mosque of Cairo would find pens in Europe to defend him. 
Indeed, we are not sure that Colonel Gordon’s statement, which 
shows that the Khedive has evaded the “ sentimental demands 
of ignorant philanthropists,” would not be carried to his credit. 
Certainly, if the Sultan would impose a tax on slaves and give 
half of it to the Bondholders, slavery would be described as 
“that ancient institution which, in the Oriental world, produces 
no horrors, but only operates as a mild but effective Poor-law.” 
There is no guarantee for a throne like a debt contracted on 
usurious terms, and “held strongly” by capitalists who can 
influence politicians. 


We have said enough elsewhere about the Election Commis- 
sions, but must here make one apology. We last week overrated 
the honesty of rascals. Wesaid that under the Ballot men capable 
of taking bribes seemed, nevertheless, to be incapable of cheating 
their employers. There are, it is evident, large exceptions to that 
rule. At Sandwich, for example, there appears to be 10 
morality, either cynical or other, among bribees. The regular 
rule appears to have been to take a bribe from the Conserva- 
tives and another from the Liberals, and then either vote for 
the Conservatives, or for neither party,—a very healthy lesson 
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Liberal friends. There is another lesson to be learned 
we m several of these elections. Bribing agents 
We do not remember in any previous series 

f inquiries to have noticed so many cases in which bribers 
ym va ieed that they kept back money given them to bribe 
i We had hitherto thought that stealing pence out of a 
a 4 man’s tray while feeding his dog, was the meanest form 
ee inality known, but we did not sufficiently understand the 
. ion of sub-agents in a hot election where money is going. 
a are capable of bribing the blind man to perjure himself 
pope coin, and pocketing the real sovereigns. Even the 
Commissioners, who are pretty thick-skinned, seem astonished. 


for | ' 
by candidates fro 


cannot be trusted. 





We are afraid Mr. Merivale cannot permanently win 
his case against theatrical managers. He was dreadfully 
annoyed because a manager to whom he had sold a play 
left out a character i performing it, and applied for an 
injunction to restrain such doings. The Manager, who had 
peen leaving out characters in Shakespeare’s plays all his 
life, resisted, and Lord Coleridge, though he did not decide 
on the merits of the case, declined to grant an injunction. Mr. 
Merivale appeals to the public, and undoubtedly, from the 
quthor’s point of view, he is in the right. No publisher—and a 
manager is a publisher—has a moral right to issue a work in 
, form so mutilated as to destroy the effect of its author’s 
thought. He might almost as well attribute to him work not 
his. But as it is quite certain that no manager will bind him- 
self on all occasions to produce the whole of any play, and so 
leave the question of time and the selection of his company 
entirely to the dramatist’s discretion, the result of the 
protest must be nil. Managers will simply insert in their 
contracts that they purchase the right to play Love's 
Labow’s Lost, “or any part thereof,” and where can be the 
yemedy ? Will there be a combination of playwrights to produce 
no more plays. As easily might there be a combination of 
women to produce no more children. Dramatists, we fear, must 
print their plays, and then rest content with their grand, self- 
acting defence,—that no manager competent to manage will 
ever leave out any scene or any character that his audiences 
eagerly desire to see. Our age has a good many literary vices, 
but a tendency to suppress attractive work can hardly be 
reckoned among them. 


The Social-Science Congress at Edinburgh broke up on 
Thursday. It has been the dullest, the least instructive, and 
above all, the worst reported, of such assemblies for many 
years. Mr. Hastings, the Secretary, affirms that the discussion 
on juvenile delinquents will assist the Home Secretary, and 
that may be true; but too many subjects have been discussed, 
in too fragmentary a manner. It is, of course, difficult for the 
managers to exclude bores and incompetent speakers, particu- 
larly when they are Peers; but the papers originating discus- 
sion might at least be taken as read, and their subjects debated 
only by those who had studied them beforehand. Is it hope- 
less, moreover, to choose some governing topic, or series of 
topics, for each Congress, which shall be generally discussed ? 
At present, everybody says what he or she likes upon 
the subject which interests him or her, and the benefit 
of the opinion of the collective mind of the Congress 
is almost entirely lost. The Congress is not even a debating 
society, but a congeries of minute clubs, in each of which there 
is a good deal of talk, more or less improving. We do not 
profess to see the precise remedy, but the debates are apt to 
lack meaning, and the pursuit of social science degenerates 
into social gossip. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Thursday delivered some feeble 
platitudes at a place near Honiton. He thought politics gained 
bya party occasionally “lying fallow,” which, if true, suggests 
that the Liberals are just now in the best position to produce a 
rich crop. Te desired that the interest of the country should be 
placed above the interest of any party. He thought that in the 
East we had achieved a partial success, not enough to swear by, 
and had narrowly escaped a very dangerous and disagreeable 
position. He admitted, nevertheless, that we knew as yet very 
little of what had been done. In Ireland, we “require a judi- 
clous union of firmness and justice.” It would not do, 
however, to legislate for Irishmen as if we were afraid of 
them, and agriculturists there would never prosper, unless all 
classes had mutual confidence,—a remark exactly equivalent to 
saying that the Sahara will not grow crops without fresh water. 
He considered the repeal of the malt tax—which his party has 


demanded for forty years, and which he might himself have 
accomplished, had he had the nerve—“a petty amendment of 
the law,” the result of which had still to be seen. The Con- 
servative Government had always been anxious to reduce local 
burdens, and he thought farmers would do well to read the 
“ Report on American Agriculture,” by Messrs. Pell and Read, 
and like the Americans, avoid waste. Can farmers in Devon 
cultivate as they like, or are they bound, as in most other 
places, to cultivate as the landlord likes ? Sir Stafford evidently 
thinks strong intellectual food would not be good for them. 


The Geneva correspondent of the Times tells an extra- 
ordinary story. It appears that in the Canton Schwytz, where 
manners are still simple and people unsuspecting, there is no 
prison. Instead of one an old farmhouse is used, the guardian- 
ship of which is nominally confided to a gaoler and a police- 
man, but really to a nun, who relies upon good treatment to 
detain the prisoners. As arule, she has not relied in vain, for 
though all kinds of criminals are detained here, and they are 
allowed to go abroad at pleasure, there have been no escapes. 
Last week, however, a particularly bad murderer was allowed 
to fetch some water, and disappeared. The policeman imme- 
diately let all the prisoners loose, telling them to hunt for 
Maechler, the murderer in questicn, which they did; and though 
they were unsuccessful, and some of them drunk, they all 
came back again. Maechler was not ‘caught, and it is prob- 
able that a true prison will be substituted for the nun’s refor- 
matory, but the history of her work must be worth knowing. 
She appears to have been moved by a real belief that criminals 
could be converted, to have converted a good many, and to have 
brought all under some sort of discipline. Otherwise, the neigh- 
bourhood would have protested. 


The American shipping trade is dead, owing to high wages, 
protective tariffs, and it is suggested, to a growing dislike 
among the people for disagreeable modes of life, a dislike so 
great that born Americans scarcely ever become miners, Ships 
‘annot be built in the United States cheaply enough to com- 
pete with British ships. ‘The natural remedies are, of course, 
to abolish all duties on materials and all navigation laws, and 
either build cheap ships or buy them from British builders. 
The Americans, however, instead of that have called a Shipping 
Convention, which recommends that pilotage dues should 
be abolished, and restrictions on shipping seamen; that the 
laws of admeasurement should be modified, so as only to mea- 
sure cargo-space; and that Congress should commence a system 
of bounties, to be paid out of Custom-house dues and a ton- 
nage-tax. In other words, they recommend that the American 
shipping trade should be carried on at a loss, and that 
the people of the Union should be taxed to pay for it. 
If the people of the Union approve, there is no objection ; but 
it is a costly and cumbrous way of training American sailors,— 








the only advantage the nation can ever obtain from bounties. 
The same money would keep up an eflfective fleet, or entire 
schools ot sailor-lads. 


A railway accident believed to be entirely without precedent 
occurred on the Midland line, at Kibworth, near Leicester, on 
Saturday night. Something had gone wrong with the Scotch 
express, and the driver stopped in a dark cutting near Kib- 
It was found all right, but in 
starting again, the driver—said to be a very sober and 
experienced man—reversed the engine, and neither he 
nor the stoker perceived the change until they ran 
the train into an ironstone train standing half-a-mile 
off at Several “ tele. 
scoped,” and though no one was killed, one passenger had 


worth, to examime the engine. 


Kibworth. compartments were 
both legs broken and several more were severely cut. It is 
suggested that the driver heard a knocking inside his engine, 
and was so absorbed in guessing at its cause that he did not 
notice which way he was going, | 
that two men must have been so absorbed that neither noticed 
that the air in their faces was blowing the wrong way. There 
is no suggestion and no probability that they were drunk. How 


ut the extraordinary point is 


far would an engine-driver be responsible for so dangerous 
a blunder, when the error was really due to over-carefulness ? 


A telegram has been received in London through Reuter, 
zar is ill. It is unusual to mention the 
, but no farther intelli- 


announcing that the ( 


illness of Sovereigns unless it is seriou 





gence has been received 





Consols were on Friday 98} to 98%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE EAST. 


NE deduction, and it is a most important one, may be 
safely drawn from the surrender of Dulcigno. Mr. 
Gladstone has, from the first, rightly estimated the position of 
Turkey, and the character and temper of .her rulers. He has 
always affirmed that the Turkish Government would resist 
any demand, however just, not backed by physical force, but that 
they would yield to force, and that owing to the peculiar situa- 
tion of the Empire, this force could be applied through a Fleet. 
In other words, England, alone if necessary, can apply it without 
the fatigue of revolutionising her military system. He explained 
this view long before it was held by anybody else, at a time 
when it was rejected by many of his colleagues in Opposition ; 
he has consistently adhered to it, and he has now proved its 
accuracy beyond all question. The Sultan, supported by the 
party which alone he cordially trusts—the “party of the 
Palace ’’—whose principle is self-interest and their method 
adulation, believed that he still had resources left, that either 
the Powers would shrink from using force, or that he would find 
among them some defender. He gratified himself, therefore, 
with the mocking and defiant Note which we described last 
week, and which suggested to everybody except Mr. Gladstone 
that he had nailed hiscolours to the mast. The English Premier, 
however, quite unmoved, suggested that under those circum- 
stances the fleet must be actively employed, and as a first step, 
and the mildest that could be devised, should occupy Smyrna, 
and stop all revenues payable to the Porte. The suggestion 
was accepted by Russia and Italy, and the Sultan, who under- 
stands the conditions of his power, recognised the truth that with 
the appearance of the united fleet in the Levant, all his subjects, 
and especially Arabs and Syrians, would understand that Europe 
had condemned him. That would have involved general insur- 
rection, and the loss in a pecuniary sense, if not in a political 
sense, of half his Asiatic dominion, even if it did not also 
involve an outbreak in Constantinople. He yielded at once. 
He had pledged himself not to surrender Dulcigno, unless the 
fleet were withdrawn,—he had talked of Albanians, he had 
threatened massacres; but when the advance of a fleet was 
certain, he gave up Dalcigno at once unconditionally, admitting 
thereby that Albanian resistance was a fiction, and that he had 
not the power to defy a fleet even unaccompanied by an army, 
The revelation will not be lost upon Europe in any future 
transaction, and it is due to Mr, Gladstone's thorough com- 
prehension of the situation. He, and he alone, accarately 
discerned the precise point at which the Pashas and their 
master would collapse, and beyond which it would not be 
necessary to go. Europe knows now what is needful to enforce 
its will. 

We press this point, because the Premier's ability in 
these matters is of the last importance to English. and 
indeed to European, action. Nothing can be more foolish 
or more completely due to rancour—which always mis- 
guides men in politics—than the assumption of so many 
Tories that the policy of English Radicals at home and 
abroad is dependent upon Mr. Gladstone alone ; that they, in 
fact, have no majority, unless shielded and protected by his 
vast popularity with the electors. English Radicalism lives 
of itself. Tories will one day, probably at no distant date, be 
startled to find how deep a hold the opinions summed up in 
that hated word have upon the new constituency; to what 
an extent, especially in ecclesiastical matters and matters such 
as the selection of candidates belonging to new couches sociales, 
Mr. Gladstone is a great moderating influence; and how 
thoroughly Radical a Whig Cabinet swayed by Radical Mem- 
bers would become. But it is true that the electors would 
rather, after the English way, repose a quiet and firm con- 
fidence in Mr. Gladstone, than act for themselves. They do 
this completely already in home politics, and in foreign peli- 
tics as regards his ends; but they have had a lurking doubt, 
visible in their anxiety for news and their careful study of 
foreign comment, as to his use of means. That doubt 
vanishes with the surrender of Dulcigno. Upon a great 
crucial occasion, when it was necessary to combine Europe, 
to use actual force, and to risk a serious war, when the 
experts grew fidgetty and the “men of the world” satiri- 
cal, Mr. Gladstone has combined Europe, has used actual 
force, and has succeeded without firing a single shot. His 
success only covers a village, but in an action of ejectment to 
recover a great estate, able lawyers only claim a field, The 
people, who see things in their broad, general aspect, recog- 





nise the success, and henceforward Mr. Gladston 
their support. Whatever steps he may deem necessary { 
carry out his policy in the East they will sanction H 
sanction by their patience as well as by their votes, Thee 
of adhesion are coming up from the whole country wold - 
before the success at Dulcigno, in the two strongholds of hing 
Turkish feeling, London and Newcastle, it had become a 
sible to carry a really popular vote in opposition to the Premier. 
The papers which oppose him are read and disregarded 
and as powerless as they were during the election. We do ‘ t 
agree, in spite of the absurd violence of their language that 
they are “unpatriotic.” It is natural and not unseemly that 
their own foolish charge against the Liberals, when they re. 
fused to make war for Turkey, should recoil upon themselves 
and that angry Liberals should declare hysterically Turkish 
journals, like the Zeleyraph, treacherous to the country, but 
all that is rubbish. The Jingoes have the same right to criti 
cise the policy of this Government as the Liberals had to criti. 
cise the last, that is, a complete right, and their lyrical method 
of doing it is their own affair, and only increases the influence. 
of serious Tory papers, like the Standard. They are entirely 
within their right, and have only mistaken, as usual, their own 
temper for that of the people, which before the surrender of 
Dulcigno was trustful, and after it, has become quietly assured, 

This popular support is, as we said, important, because jt 
makes the remainder of Mr. Gladstone’s task more prac- 
ticable, though in itself it is a most difficult one. The 
Montenegrin question is settled, but there remain the much 
wider questions of Greece, of Macedonia, and of Armenia, 
Upon all these, it is certain that the Premier, who has 
accurately discerned the situation, will press forward, calmly 
but persistently demanding that the Sultan shall make the 
arrangements sanctioned by the spirit of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and needful to avert an explosion and to protect the 
Christians of the East. In all it will be most expedient to 
maintain the European Concert, which has proved itself so 
effectual, having, as regards Montenegro, done its work as 
quietly, as certainly, and with as little friction, as if Europe 
were a great Court carrying out against a refractory 
magnate an ordinary judicial sentence. To maintain that 
concert will require negotiation, argument, it may be even 
action, through Greece and other States of the peninsula ; but 
in maintaining it Mr. Gladstone has, through the confidence 
inspired by the surrender of Dulcigno, this new advan- 
tage,—that he can, in the last resort, move forward alone. 
The people would support his Government, even in that 
decided course, though they would greatly prefer the European 
concert ; and in presence of that contingency Europe will prefer 
it, too. France, never disinterested except when governed by 
an idea, is just now under an access of selfishness and sus- 
picion. The Hapsburgs, who want to recoup themselves for 
their losses in Italy by a march to the Mgean, are naturally 
not anxious to see Greece,a Power which might open the door 
either to Italy or the Revolution, strong upon their flank. 
Prince Bismarck is naturally anxious to push Austria south. 
All these are obstacles to any action having for its end 
the freedom of the Balkan peninsula, and difficult obstacles; 
but they are not greater than those already surmounted, 
still less of the kind which can never be got over. 
If England, asking literally nothing for herself, claims 
to go forward as mandatory of Europe, to carry out 
a policy within the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
announces that she will in any case go forward, the Powers 
must follow, or face the contingency they have so long 
dreaded,—the fall of the Ottoman dominion before they are 
quite ready. Those who think they will run the risk, or 
make snatches at any plunder near at hand, forget 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is for them conservative, 
that it averts the grand explosion, that they lose nothing 
of their chances by the emancipation of successive provinces, 
and that he is willing to maintain the Sultan’s position, if 
only the Sultan will grant reasonable self-government to his 
people. Europe has no more interest in misgovernment than 
an insurance office has in fostering the collection of com- 
bustibles. Mr. Gladstone will go forward, though his action 
need not be hurried ; and after the success before Dulcigno, his 
countrymen will let him choose his means. 
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COERCION AND PATIENCE IN IRELAND. 


a." policy of patience in Iveland has borne some fruit this 
week. Englishmen are too much accustomed, in their 
indignation at the new agitation and some of its results, to 
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P as if all Irishmen were carried away by it, as 
think ata’ the island not a landlord or a bailiff ae at 
oo athy with the Land League, or with the reckless 
heart in sympathy i 

onspirators who go so much further than even that body can 

cane itself to sanction. That, however, is not the case. 
Owing, as we believe, to the readiness with which every 
Government in succession has resorted to terror to maintain 
order, there has always been in Ireland a certain readiness 
among the people to give agitators their full swing, to avoid 
the risk and trouble of resisting them, and to leave opposition 
to the Authorities, in full confidence that social danger would 
ultimately be averted by irresistible force. The dominant 
idea has been allowed to sweep the country till it seemed 
universal, and not to be resisted except by measures such as only 
a Government at once powerful and foreign could employ. 
This time the Government, being far more powerful than in 
any similar crisis, has been far more patient ; and as a first 
consequence, opinions opposed to the dominant desire are 
making themselves manifest with effect. Finding that 
everything is not done for them by the “ Castle,” classes 
hitherto acquiescent, or at all events passive, have begun to 

move. The Priesthood, for example, have spoken out, through 

their official chief. Dr. McCabe, Catholic Archbishop of 

Dublin, and the chief mouthpiece of the Roman Church in 

Ireland, deems the new movement so serious, and so hostile to 

the interests it is his duty to defend, that he has not only 

condemned it, but has suggested an alternative plan for the 
removal of the genuine grievance underlying the agitation, to 
be carried out through constitutional means. _In his pastoral 
address to his clergy, after declaring that the condition of 
affairs produced by the existing Land-laws is intolerable, that 
thousands of families are living a life which would “ test the 
temper of a Slave-Coast African,” and that bad landlords 
in Ireland “arm themselves with all the power which 
harsh laws place within their reach,” he declares that the 
remedy should be left to a Government which “ seems to have 
the utmost good-will to redress the wrongs of the country, as 
far as a Government can.” And then, rising to a passion of 
eloquence which, considering the circumstances and _ his 
audience, is not overstrained, he denounces alike agrarian 
murder and those who fail in abhorrence of it :—‘ But let us 
ask for our rulers the wisdom they require to guide our affairs 
to a happy issue ; and for our people, so severely tried, patience, 
and moderation, and love of justice. But whilst these prayers 
ascend, another terrible voice is heard challenging the atten- 
tion of the Eternal. Our unhappy country has, within a few 
months, drunk deeply of the blood of her own children. 
That blood must call for vengeance to Him who declared 
that even the beast of the field should account for man’s 
blood spilt by it. That blood will cry out not only 
against the hands that made it flow, but against us all, 
if we fail in abhorrence of the crime which sent a brother’s 
soul, without a moment’s notice, without a moment’s 
preparation, before the judgment-seat of the terrible Judge.” 

Words of that kind, uttered deliberately and on a formal 

occasion, by the chief ecclesiastic of the popular Church, will 

be repeated in a thousand pulpits, and will liberate scores of 
thousands, who only want an external sanction to sever them- 
selves from an agitation they thoroughly disapprove. There 
are in Ireland, we believe, but few who are not at heart con- 
vinced that the principle of the tenure must be changed, that 
the landlord must be content with a quit-rent, and surrender 
power ; but there must be thousands, even among the tenantry, 
who abhor the methods recently adopted, who repudiate 
threats addressed to landlords in order that English Members 
may give votes they disapprove, who regard terrorising to 
prohibit legal payments exactly as they regard terrorising to 
extort money, and who, above all, are sickened by any tolerance 
whatever of assassination. The Archbishop enables them to 
speak, and to insist that if the just demand for a change of 
tenure is to have their support, there must be a total abstinence 
from blood and violence of any kind. They will accept the 
“ priests’ programme,” fixity of tenure, with right of free sale, 
and an obligation to house the labourers ; and they will compel 
the Land League, if not to moderate its demands, which in the 
case of some speakers are intentionally immoderate, lest rea- 
sonable concession should kill the agitation, at least to disso- 
ciate themselves finally from the policy of terror. It is said 
that the younger clergy are on the agitators’ side ; but in Dr. 
McCabe’s address “ Rome has spoken, ’—and the discipline of 
the Catholic clergy is very strong. It is said, too, that the 
Priesthood is losing weight in Ireland, and undoubtedly, as 
the Fenian agitation showed, that is partially true. But ex- 





perience shows that in Ireland, as elsewhere, a priesthood is 
never weak when its counsel is in harmony with that of the 
universal human conscience. Passion will go to strange lengths, 
and our grandfathers saw men executed in batches for being 
too well born; but no man in Ireland or out of it ever 
thought killing a man from behind a hedge, because he had 
been harsh about a debt, a conscientious or nobleact. He feels 
it to be very nearly what it really is, and the Church's denuncia- 
tion at least deprives the excuses he makes for the assassin of 
half their meaning in his eyes. And finally, it is said the 
clergy, in denouncing agrarian acts, are travelling beyond their 
function, and even—which is dreadful—* intergering in political 
matters ;” but that is the merest verbiage, uttered by men who 
feel they must say something. If an Archbishopin a Christian 
Church is not in his place when he denounces murder committed 
as a means of becoming more comfortable, who is in his place 
in this world? Argument, however, is not required, for the 
leaders of the agitation are changing their tone. They have 
always, they say—and we do not disbelieve them, for they 
are not bloodthirsty—hated murder. Nevertheless, they 
have, as the Archbishop tells them, failed to express their 
abhorrence adequately. Now, they are beginning to express 
it. In every speech made since the Charge, the fact that 
bloodshedding is impolitic is clearly admitted, and when the 
Charge is read, and whole parishes decline to obey a summons 
to meet the League, as has already happened, the Leaguers will 
risk their popularity by stating the plain truth,—that secret 
assassination for any pecuniary reason whatsoever is deliberate 
murder. Land Leaguers cannot be blind, any more than other 
men, to the fact that, after all, the object they are setting the 
world on fire for is more comfort, an object which in Ireland, 
where distress deepens till society is in danger, is worth any 
exertion except crime, and any sacrifice except that of the 
first and universal law of admitted morals. 

The second class, which is lifting its head and uttering 
opinions at variance with those of the League, is not as strong 
as the priesthood. As we pointed out last week, nothing is 
more remarkable in Ireland than the way in which the anti- 
rent agitators avoid the question of the labourers’ position. 
To Englishmen, the latter seem wretchedly ill-off. Their 
wages are often the old Dorsetshire wages, 9s. a week, and 
less, for in Dorset labourers’ rent was nominal; they are as 
hardly worked as the peasants, they feed as badly, and they 
have the additional aggravations that good years bring them 
nothing, and that no work will save them from their liability 
to dismissal. Yet nobody said a word for them, till the clergy 
of Cloyne protested that they also ought, if it were humanly 
possible, to be regarded, and at all events better housed than 
pigs. Now they are moving for themselves. Local cireum- 
stances, no doubt, gave vigour to the curious incident on the 
estate of Mr. Penn Gaskell (Cork), and the scene in which the 
labourers so bluntly denounced the Land League and the 
farmers as a pack of tyrants, who wanted land at £1 an acre 
in order to charge their labourers £6; but the expulsion 
of the agents of the League, and the general uprising of 
labourers in Wexford, prove that the labourers are not in 
sympathy with the tenants. They think they get more 
liberal terms from the landlords. The labourers in Ireland, 
including, as they do,so many farmers’ sons, are not as important 
a class as they are in English counties ; but still they are numer- 
ous, and when matters seem drifting towards social war, the 
feeling of the one class which has nothing to lose becomes of 
vital importance. Ifthe landless workmen of the towns agree 
with the labourers—and some demonstrations led by old 
Nationalists look like it—agrarian revolt in Ireland has not the 
physical force of the country behind it so completely as was 
imagined. 

We do not weleome disunion in Ireland. We wish, before 
all things, that there were any one subject, human or divine, 
upon which every man in Ireland, from Earl Cowper to Mr. 
Biggar, would utter the same complaint, if only to see how 
instantly it would be remedied ; but we see with pleasure any 
declarations or movements which help to compel moderation, 
and to substitute discussion for the recent mad swing towards 
an impossible Revolution. Discovering a modus vivendi with 
the priests and labourers, and the Orangemen and the British 
Government, will be a most healthy lesson in statesmanship 
for men who seem to think that if they only ery loud enough 
and frighten landlords enough, the “ neighbouring island ” of 
Great Britain will be submerged in the Atlantic. It will not 
be submerged. For twenty years we have been fighting 
through evil report and good report, and much more of the 
former than the latter. to secure for Ireland a compromise 
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resembling that which the Catholic Clergy have now officially 
adopted, and it is too irritating, when reasonable Liberals 
are ready to consider that compromise, and the constituen- 
cies will bear it, and the Government is willing, under 
certain guarantees, to realise it, that the chances of success 
should be destroyed by a wild rush, often over human 
beings, towards the unattainable. The Irish tenantry can have, 
if they please, all that is just,—that is, a tenure in harmony 
with their own idea of right when sober, with the history of 
their island, and with ordinary justice. They cannot have the 
land in fee without paying for it, and the agitators who tell 
them so are misleading them. They will not, of course, 
listen to Englifh journalists; but perhaps when their own 
Archbishop, in a charge brimful of peasant-feeling—that 
touch about the Slave-Coast African has the genuine 
cottier ring in it—addresses them, they will begin to attend to 
warnings which, whether they attend or not, will prove as 
accurate as they are friendly. 


THE EXTENT OF BRIBERY. 


N commenting last week upon the proceedings of the 
Election Commissions, we pointed out that the evidence 
altogether falsified the confident prediction of many sanguine 
advocates of secret voting that the Ballot would put an end to 
Bribery. But few people could have been prepared for the 
nature and extent of the disclosures which the further investi- 
gations of the Commissioners have compelled. It is not too 
much to say that they have revealed the existence of consti- 
tuencies in which the mass of the electors are mere hirelings, 
and the man who gives an honest vote is a noteworthy person. 
Even where this extreme has not been reached, and the open 
transfer of votes for money is still avoided, the evidence 
shows that the more indirect forms of bribery are practised 
upon a truly heroic scale. It would appear that in the art of 
corruption, as in the art of advertising, no half-measures are 
of any avail, and the man who resorts to them merely throws 
his money away. Of course, as we said last week, this branch 
of electioneering is necessarily confined to constituencies of 
medium size. Nowhere else can the process of demoralising 
the electorate be carried on with the thoroughness and detail 
which are the essential conditions of success. But in those 
favoured spots whose area and population are not imprac- 
ticably large, the golden shower descends at election times 
without stint in the giver or satiety in the receiver, It is 
difficult, after all the evidence that has been taken, to feel 
sure that we know, even approximately, how much money 
was actually spent at the last election in any one 
of the boroughs which are at present on their trial. 
No trustworthy accounts have been or could be kept, 
and the witnesses, notwithstanding their promised indem- 
nity, do not readily acquire the shameless candour without 
which they cannot bring themselves to speak the whole 
truth. But, despite these drawbacks, their testimony is full 
of instruction, and it may be worth while to call attention to 
some parts of it, not with the view of suggesting remedies or 
speculating as to causes, but merely for the purpose of making 
perfectly clear the scale upon which corruption is carried on. 
It should, however, be remembered that the worst cases 
rarely see the light, those boroughs in which corruption is most 
deep-seated and wide-spread being preserved by a prudential 
instinct, which is equally strong among all sections of their in- 
habitants, from provoking an inquiry which would inevitably 
lead to their disfranchisement. The goose that lays the golden 
eggs is too precious to be sacrificed even upon the altar of party 
foeling, 

As an illustration of the lengths to which the less 
repulsive forms of bribery can be carried, the case of 
Oxford may be selected. No doubt, at the election last May 
both parties did their worst. Each was in an unusually de- 
termined and vindictive mood,—the Tories from soreness at 
Mr. Hall's recent defeat, the Liberals from irritation at the 
opposition to Sir W. Harcourt’s re-election. The consequence 
was that all scruples were thrown to the winds, and the only 
question with either side was how to win. Oxford, as one 
of the witnesses said, is not a place “in which a person 
would go about with a bag of money and buy votes.” The 
conscience of the town would be revolted by the shameless 
traftic which goes on openly at Deal and Macclesfield. Cor- 
rupt practices at Oxford for the most part take the form 
either of sham employment, or of paying wages for lost time. 
The practised eye of Mr. Matthews, the Conservative “ Man in 
{he Moon,” at once perceived this, He told his inexperienced 





associates that it was very improper to bribe, tha 

find * colourable aaeeen” tor their people, sot ae 
start with they should try the “ flag-and-pole business,” The 
effect was magical. With the money which Mr, Matthews 
supplied from his mysterious coffers, flags were at once bou ht 
and one hundred men were employed to carry them, “ Jericho 
soon looked like fairyland, and the people forgot their tenis 
In the night they robbed each other, and next day application 
was made for more flags. Ribands were put on horses and oxen 
dogs and cats and donkeys were dressed in blue, to represent 
Conservatives ”*—a striking proof this last of the zeal of the 
newly-converted. Of course, the Liberals followed suit and 
as the flags and ribbons were bought of voters, made up b 

voters, and distributed amongst voters, this happy idea of Mr 
Matthews’s opened out a tolerably wide field of influence. 
Similar tactics were pursued in the matter of bill-sticking, 
though here the Liberals seem to have taken the initiative, 
Mr. Walsh calculates that the Conservatives alone sent out 

from their committee-rooms 60,000 circulars and placards, 

There were, apparently on both sides, “ electioncering knack. 

ers,” who received good wages for tearing down the enemy’s 

bills and flags. But the most striking thing about the 

election is the number of men whom both parties 

managed to hire, at regular wages, for an_ infinite 

variety of fictitious occupations. There was a perfect army of 

messengers, canyassers, clerks, committee-men, “ guards,” and 

“lambs,” all nominally engaged in the work of the con. 

test. Twelve hundred persons were so employed by the 

Conservatives on the day of the election. As Mr, Hall’s 

partner says, “‘ every one expected to be put on.” But not 

even by the most liberal construction of the functions of the 

offices we have enumerated could the demands of the electors 

for “work” be satisfied. A Conservative publican took some 

fifty or sixty men into his temporary service :— I put some 

to work on my land; some I sent to watch the Birmingham 

men; some I set to do nothing. I took care that either those 

IT employed, or some of their relations, were voters. I went on 

increasing the number every day,—all I could get.” Ulti- 

mately, he had upwards of one hundred of these people under 

him,—all taken from his own district, and all paid by 

the day, with the understanding that if their party won, 

they were to have “a tip at the finish.” The same thing was 

done all cver the town by the Conservatives, and on a rather 

smaller scale by the Liberals also, Add to this a most prodigal 

employment of cabs, and on the Conservative side an open tap 

at all the public-houses, and one can form some idea of the 

value of the test which this, the first great contest after the 

General Election, was supposed at the time to supply of the 

feeling of the country. To poll 2,725 votes, the Conservatives 

spent about £8,000, or nearly £3 per vote. The Liberals did 

the thing more cheaply, and lost accordingly. Of the 5,400 

persons who voted on both sides, it would seem to be no exag- 

gerated calculation that considerably over a third had been 

bribed, in one way or another. 

But we must turn to places like Macclesfield and the 
Sandwich Boroughs, to get a glimpse of the old-fashioned, 
unblushing corruption, which is popularly supposed to be 
extinct. In these towns, the clumsy fictions by which at 
Oxford bribery loses a little of its grossness are discarded, 
and voting is frankly treated as a matter of business. At 
Macclesfield, the election funds are drawn out of the Bank in 
silver and hailf-sovereigns, “Sas being the most convenient 
form.” ‘General prices” range from 3s. 6d. to 15s. Out of 
£2,000 disbursed by a prominent manager on the Liberal side, 
he admits that only £100 was spent legally. One of the Con- 
servative captains of the Wards tells us the part which was 
assigned to him on the polling-day :—“ Te took each voter 
that came to him into a pantry, which was rather dark, and 
made the best bargain he could with them. Then he took 
each, having paid them individually, to the polling-booth, 
and saw them inside. If he had let them slip, they 
would have gone to the Liberal committee-room, and 
got money there.” The statistics of this election are the 
most remarkable that have yet been published. Out of the 
2,672 persons who voted for Mr. Eaton, all but 209 had a 
direct pecuniary interest in his suecess,—1,863 having been 
bribed, and 600 being paid canvassers. In Ward No. 1, no 
less than 425 of the 625 Liberal voters had received money 
for their votes. In Ward No. 6, the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives between them distributed £610 among 605 electors. 
Lastly, in Ward No. 5, the Liberals had bribed or employed 
800, and the Conservatives 500, and as only 1,253 voted, It 
seems probable that not a few had taken the money of both 
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aes, By far the largest part of the bribery was done on the 
7 tion-day and during the hours of polling. One of the Maccles- 
po politicians was invited to work the Trish ward at Sheffield 
and an“ Irish and dock labourer” ward at Liverpool. He was not 
a little surprised to find that at Sheffield “ no voter as much as 
asked for a glass of beer;” and at Liverpool “no pressure was 
necessary, 28 everybody was anxious to vote. His astonish- 
ment was not unnatural, At Macclesfield, out of every six 
voters, certainly four, and probably five, vote simply as they 
are paid. But it is to the revelations of the Sandwich Com- 
mission that we are indebted for our knowledge of the lowest 
depth of electoral corruption which has yet been publicly 
explored. It is believed, or at all events: asserted, that 
300 men there took money from both sides. “Before 
the Reform Bill,” we are told by one of the witnesses, 
“every freeman voting at Sandwich got his £1 or his 
dinner on the day of the election, and that idea has never 
been entirely eradicated from their minds.” On the contrary, 
notwithstanding the enlargement of the constituency, the 
market price of a vote has steadily risen, and a contest is re- 
garded by all classes of the electors as a legitimate source of 
profit. Many of the Liberals openly assisted Mr. Crompton 
Roberts, in the fear that if the Conservatives were beaten this 
time, they would never ‘come again.” Every public- 
house in the three boroughs appears to have been hired 
at a nominal price of £5, but at an actual expense, 
according to Sir J. Goldsmid’s calculation, of from £25 to 
£30. Money was given to all the publicans to distribute 
among their customers ; they were instructed to keep open 
house and ask no questions; and “some made out their 
accounts by simply taking stock before and after the election.” 
One of these honest fellows acknowledges that he let the out- 
side of his house to the Conservatives and the inside to the 
Liberals, and doubtless his example was largely followed. 
The “flag and pole business ” was worked by both parties 
upon a seale elsewhere undreamt of. A “forest of poles” 
sprang up, eight voters being employed at a wage of 30s, each 
in the carrying and erection of every pole. The ground upon 
which the poles stood was hired from voters. The flags which 
they bore were made by voters, who in many cases received 
£5 a head, “irrespective of the work done.” The ropes by 
which the flags were hoisted were bought from voters at 
fancy prices. Voters were engaged at £1 a man by day and by 
night in watching the poles. If all the watchers took the same 
view of their functions as the one who confesses that “ he used 
to look at them when he went up to bed, and again when he 
got up,’ it is not surprising that “ some of their own side cut 
them down at night, in order to make another job.” Finally, 
no less than 180 men, presumably voters, were hired before- 
hand, on the Conservative side alone, to take down the poles 
when they should be done with. But this was not enough 
for the Deal boatmen, who hawked their votes about with a 
frankness and freedom from concealment which tell worlds 
as to the past history of the constituency. *‘ All of the labour- 
ing class,” says one of the Liberal canvassers, “ naturally ex- 
pected to be paid for their votes.” ‘We scarcely went to a 
house,” Sir J. Goldsmid complains, “ without our being asked, 
‘What are we going to have” The average price of a vote 
appears to have been £3 cash down, though the more “ artful” 
electors held out successfully for £5. Out of about 2,000 
Voters, it is possible, though far from likely, that some 300 
may have escaped being bribed by either side, 





THE SITUATION AT THE CAPE. 


HE news which has come in this week from Basutoland 
_.more than justifies our worst anticipations. The war 
which the Cape Government recklessly provoked, and upon 
which the colonists entered with an almost childish self-con- 
fidence, is already bringing disaster, and may soon bring defeat, 
to its authors. At Maseru, the Basuto capital, the natives on 
Sunday sacked and burned all the chief buildings in the town, 
and shut up Colonel Bayly, and no less than 500 of the 
Cape troops, in the Residency, where, on Wednesday, he and 
his force still remained beleaguered. At Mafeteng, Major 
Carrington, with another large detachment of the Cape Rifles, 
18 also besieged, and is so deficient in supplies that he is 
teported to be slaughtering his horses for food. A relief 
column, which the hospitality of the Orange Free State has 
allowed us to form within its borders at Wapener, is being rapidly 
= ae but we are still in doubt as to whether it will arrive in 
pe €to save Carrington’s force from the destruction with which 
isthreatened, The official telegrams, which have throughout 





conveyed a most misleading view of the actual situation, con- 
tinue to deny that the Basutos are being joined by other tribes. 
But the Standard correspondent, who has hitherto proved a 
trustworthy informant, reports that in the Transkei “ the 
whole country is in a disturbed state,” and those who know 
the history of our dealings with the Pondos and the Griquas 
cannot look forward with anything but alarm to the effect 
which the tidings of a Basuto success will produce upon the 
attitude of the neighbouring peoples. Unless the fortune of 
the contending forces is speedily reversed, we must be prepared 
to hear of a general native rising, to meet which the Colonial 
troops, who, as Sir Garnet Wolseley predicted, are hardly 
a match for the Basutos alone, will be wholly inade- 
quate. In that case, the contingency which we foreshadowed 
three weeks ago will have actually arrived. We shall have to 
choose between two almost equally unpleasant alternatives, — 
sacrificing the colony, and giving armed assistance to the 
colonists. There can, of course, be no doubt which of the 
two the English people will adopt. We cannot abandon a 
large and valuable tract of British territory, because we have 
been foolish enough to entrust its inhabitants with the power 
of making unjust and unsuccessful wars. But it is not easy 
to contemplate with equanimity the prospect of British blood 
being spilt, and British money squandered, in a quarrel which 
the conscience of the British nation, without distinction of 
party, universally and unreservedly condemns. If we are de- 
termined not to give up the colony, we are also determined 
that it shall no longer be open to a knot of local politicians 
to pledge the credit of the Empire in enterprises which are 
repugnant to justice and morality, and which are so arranged 
that, if they succeed, the prefits of success are theirs, while, if 
they fail, the cost of failure is ours. Under the existing 
Constitution, the Cape Colony enjoys the advantages of self- 
government, without its responsibilities, and it finds a spirited 
and Imperial policy a cheap luxury, in which it can freely in- 
dulge. The privilege of making war at other people’s expense 
is, as the experience of the last few years shows, no less 
demoralising to those who possess it than inconvenient to 
those who have to pay for it. We propose, therefore, to con- 
sider whether some means cannot be devised, in the not im- 
probable event of English assistance being invoked and 
granted in the present war, whereby the burden may be trans- 
ferred to the shoulders which, in justice and fairness, ought to 
bear it. 

The question is one of pressing importance, upon which 
the Home Government ought to make up its mind at once. 
After the distinct intimation which was given by Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, and repeated by Lord Kimberley, that the aid 
of the Imperial troops must not be looked for in any diffi- 
culties which might arise in the carrying-out of the Basut 
policy, the emergency must be very great before the request 
for help can with any decency be made. At such a crisis, it 
would be difficult to begin a course of negotiation as to the 
terms upon which the required assistance will be given. The 
delay of a week, or even of a day, might be fatal to the 
colony. Lord Kimberley should, therefore, we think, be pre- 
pared with a definite and simple proposal, to which a tele- 
graphic “ yes,” or “no,” could be immediately returned. On 
the other hand, it would be obviously unfair to take ad- 
vantage of such a moment to extort the assent of the 
Cape Ministry to a permanent change in the Constitu- 
tion. We are fully persuaded that such a change must be 
made, and that the exclusive control of Native affairs must be 
put in the hands of a representative of the Crown, who will be 
responsible to the Home Government, and not to the Colonial 
Parliament. But the revision of the present system must be 
undertaken with calmness and deliberation, and not in the 
stress and strain of what may be a struggle for existence. 
There is, however, one stipulation which, as it seems to us, it 
would be both practicable and just to insist upon as the condi- 
tion without which the aid of the Imperial forces could 
not be granted. The Cape Ministry should be required to 
undertake that the whole cost of the war should be borne 
by the colony. All money expended by the Home 
Government in the transport and pay of troops, the 
furnishing of supplies, and the conduct of military opera- 
tions, should be treated as a loan, of which both prin- 
cipal and interest would be a charge upon the revenues of 
South Africa. If it were deemed desirable, the tolls and duties 
at certain specified ports might be specifically allocated to the 
purpose, Of course, an agreement of this kind would not be 
legally valid until it had received the assent of the Cape Par- 
liament. But the Government might be called upon to enter 
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into it provisionally, and it can hardly be doubted that after the 
consideration for it had been executed on our part, the Colonial 
Legislature would ratify the engagement of the Executive. If 
it be objected that it is contrary to the traditions of English 
statesmanship to make the preservation of an English colony 
conditional upon the acceptance of such hard terms, or, indeed, 
of any terms, we reply that the unprecedented circumstances 
of the case justify and even require exceptional treatment. The 
danger from which, if it arises, we shall be called upon to deliver 
the colonists will have been provoked by themselves, in defiance 
of the remonstrances of our statesmen and the warnings of our 
Generals. The conflict with the Basutos was deliberately 
invited, by men who had been previously cautioned that in the 
event of hostilities they must trust to their own resources, and 
not look for extraneous help. Moreover, this particular war 
is not an isolated occurrence, but merely the latest phase of a 
policy of long standing, which has already cost thousands of 
English lives and millions of English money, and which we 
have over and over again, Liberals and Conservatives alike, 
repudiated and condemned. If, therefore, we impose stringent 
conditions, as the price of our assistance, it will not be from 
insensibility or from avarice. It will be because there is no other 
way of securing ourselves frgm further entanglements in the 
future. The prospect of having to pay for Imperial aid may 
be expected to operate favourably upon the colonists in two 
distinct ways. It will make them a little more cautious in 
the adoption of schemes like the disarmament of the 
Basutos, which involve serious hazards without the possibility 
of any compensating advantage. And it will teach them that 
a self-governing community ought to provide itself with the 
means of self-defence. It is disereditable to the colony that 
it should not be able to muster a larger body of soldiers than 
that which it has sent against the Basutos. It possesses in 
abundance the raw material for a fine citizen army, and the 
character of its population, the extent of its frontier, and the 
military prowess of many of the surrounding tribes, make the 
maintenance within its borders of an organised and disciplined 
force a matter of primary necessity. But, in truth, ample justi- 
fication for a far harsher measure than we have proposed might 
be found in the present condition of Basutoland. The Basutos, 
like the Colonists, were and are subjects of the Queen. 
Six months ago they were loyal, contented, rich in 
material prosperity, advancing in moral and intellectual 
progress. Now they are besieging the magistrates whom 
they used to obey, and burning the schools in which they 
were taught. Their only offence is that they resented an 
unprovoked affront to their hitherto unsuspected fidelity. 
Within a month or two, they may become food for British 
powder, Against our will, and in defiance of our sense of 
justice, we may find ourselves compelled to make common 
cause with the aggressors in a contest in which, if we succeed, 
all our sympathies will be with the vanquished. The facts 
speak for themselves, and we leave them, without further 
comment, to make their own impression, only repeating that in 
every other country in the world, the permanent check on war 
is its costliness, which the Cape Colony does not feel. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF SUY'S. 

EF the statements made in the British Medical Journal, and 
quoted in the 7%mes, are correct, the crisis at Guy’s Hos- 
pital has passed out of the acute stage, and we may reason- 
ably expect a healthier and better state of affairs. After a 
discussion among the whole of the Medical Staff, it has been 
decided, it is said, that the letters containing the imputations 
on the good-faith of the Governors, which compelled the latter 
to ask for the resignations of Dr. Habershon and Mr. Cooper 
Forster, should be unreservedly withdrawn. Moreover, the 
Medical Staff, finding that their representatives are really 
to be members of the Weekly Committee to which 
they were invited, and not merely to attend it, have 
reconsidered their refusal, and will accept the offer made 
them in a spirit of conciliation. The Governors have 
consequently withdrawn their letter demanding the re- 
signation of Dr. Habershon and Mr. Forster, and the dead- 
lock of affairs within the Hospital for the time is averted. 
We trust it is averted for ever, and that the Treasurer will in 
future be a little less Indian in his method of securing re- 
forms, and the Doctors a little less ready to believe that every- 
body is regardless of their just titles to respect and their 
sensitiveness for their profession. Their tetchiness and in- 
clination to stand on punctilio cost them much support from 
an opinion always inclined in their favour; but they have 





displayed sense.and temper in their final action, if jt is t 
reported, to a creditable degree, and nothing but senso ss, 
temper are required to get rid of the quarrels which heat 
cently threatened to destroy the usefulness of their great inatite 
tion, if not to close its doors. They had grounds of com ha * 
and they gave grounds, and they should now set the = 
against the other, and try, at all events, if the past cannot be 
forgotten. 

The nearness of the dead-lock ought, however, to induce al] 
friends of the Hospital, and of other Hospitals in the sam 
position, to consider whether a constitution such as Gy % : 
even practically perfect. Theoretically, it is hardly defensible 
The sixty Governors form a corporation of the old kind, ad. 
mitting no ex-officio colleagues, filling up vacancies by their 
own vote, and governing the Hospital without appeal.” The 
devolve all executive power upon the Treasurer, but have me 
we believe, the legal power to remove him, if inefficient Bair: 
arrangement thought natural enough when every office tended 
to become a freehold, but an anachronism now, when every 
other function tends, as Mr. Disraeli said, to become «4 
closely-watched slavery, mocked with the name of power,” 
If the Governors stole the funds, they would, of course, be 
liable to the Courts ; but short of that impossible contingency 
there are few acts which they could not perform, and fey 
forms of waste which they could not, if they were so disposed 
sanction. That they do none of these things proves them 
to be better selected than the rulers of many equally in. 
dependent corporations, but is not a complete justifica- 
tion for a system which is in one respect inconsistent 
with modern manners. Guy’s exists for the benefit of 
the community, of the sick, and of medical science, and 
none of them are formally represented in its management, 
It is proposed, we see, to represent the Medical profession, 
by placing three or four retired medical officers of the Hospital 
among the Governors, as the Founder appears to have in- 
tended,—and that proposal is both moderate and conciliatory ; 
but the community at large ought to be represented too, and 
the introduction of the doctors does not effect this. There is 
no constituency connected with the Hospital to which any 
power of election could be entrusted, and a right of nominating 
Governors to be entrusted to the Crown would not attain the 
precise end aimed at, which is to secure an arbitrating powerto 
which, in cases such as have recently occurred, a formal appeal 
could be made by the Governors, or the Medical Staff, or the 
establishment, without either bitterness or loss of dignity. Such 
a power might, however, possibly be secured by the appoint. 
ment of a Visitor, such as exists in the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with very extensive powers both of interpreting and 
applying the statute under which the Hospital is regulated. 
It is true, the Visitor is not a popular person in the Colleges, 
is very often distrusted, and is always regarded as somewhat 
arbitrary ; but then he is usually a Bishop, and beyond any 
control from outside opinion, or, indeed, any opinion at all. 
If he decides wrongly, there is no possible method of redress, 
unless he exceeds his jurisdiction—a very difficult thing to do, 
But the official Visitor of the great endowed Hospitals might 
be the Home Secretary, who would be sure not to give a 
judgment which he could not defend in Parliament, and who 
would be amenable to the only ultimate authority in this 
country,—the House of Commons. There would be no humilia- 
tion to anybody in yielding to the authority of a Minister of 
State in direct connection with the Hospital ; he could hardly 
have an interest in going wrong, and he might occa- 
sionally give a useful hint even on principles of finan- 
cial management, and particularly on that great and hitherto 
unsettled one, whether the kindly management of Trust 
Estates is right or wrong. The great Hospitals and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are the most lenient landlords in 
the country, and opinion runs just now strongly in favour of 
such lenity. It may be questioned, nevertheless, whether the 
true duty of such bodies is not to the Church and to the Lon- 
don sick rather than to the tenantry, and whether the most 
rigid exaction of rent, consistent with the permanent pro- 
sperity of the estates, is not, when the freeholders are trustees, 
a moral duty. A Visitor who was Home Secretary could settle 
all such questions in the only way which they can be settled, 
namely, in accordance with the gradually changing opinion of 
the whole community. 

There is another plan, however—not so dignified, and 
probably not so acceptable—which is entirely in accordance 
with our modern manners, Why should the great Hospitals 
be entirely exempted from the authority of the Charity Com- 
missioners? They are charities, though of the first class, and 
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missioners are thoroughly accustomed to the manage- 
ment of such institutions, or rather to the settlement 
f constitutions under which they can be managed. They 
. not interfere, except at intervals, or when formally 
fecabed and they are directly responsible to Parliament for 
their acts. We can see nothing in the position of the Hospitals 
to place them beyond such control, and nothing in the position 
of the Medical profession which should indispose it to admit a 
Parliamentary right, recognised by the whole body of public 
schoolmasters. The Commissioners would be able, moreover, 
to do easily what can be done now only with the utmost diffi- 
culty,—namely, to revise all arrangements, and even statutes, 
from time to time, so as to bring them into the closest accord 
with the wants and the opinions of the times. It is very 
Youbiful whether the Founders would have objected to such 
control, and quite certain that Parliament has assumed it in 
cases much less interesting to the community than the 
management of the great endowed Hospitals. 


the Com 








THE COMING FOGS. 
AN nothing be done about London Fogs? We are going to 
be wrapped in their horrible folds for two long months, 
and nobody but Dr. A. Carpenter so much as shouts us a 
word of warning. The Times is perfectly right to open its 
columns to the discussion of the subject, for the evil is becoming 
unendurable, and will, if it increases as it recently has done, 
seriously affect the prosperity as well as the healthiness of the 
capital. Members of Parliament do not feel it, for they go away 
and keep away during the Fog season ; but for the true inhabi- 
tants of London, the three millions of people who are con- 
demned to live here through the winter, life is made seriously 
worse by the pall which from the end of October to the middle 
of February overhangs the over-populated city. Life may be 
worth living, for all Schopenhauer, but a life of labour under a 
catafalque! It is surplusage to tell us there have always been 
fogs. Of course there have been fogs, but they have been reason- 
able fogs and seasonable fogs, not these permanent clouds of black 
mist. When it was cold above and warm below, and the air was 
saturated with moisture, there was, of course, a mist, which, 
being coloured by the smoke it pressed down, became a yellow 
fog, very disagreeable to the smell, very difficult to move 
through, and quite fatal to any work requiring a fine eyesight. 
Such fogs were obnoxious, but they rarely lasted more than three 
days, they yielded to the first breeze, and they were general over 
a considerable division of the country,—which, though no 
advantage, was a reason for patient resignation. ‘The London 
Fogs of to-day are in certain months nearly permanent. When 
the barometer is high, when there is no moisture, when every- 
where round the Metropolis the air is bright, though keen, and 
the light most inspiriting, a greyish-brown cloud, indescribably 
melancholy in colour, folds itself in hideous convolutions over 
London, shutting out the Sun’s rays, stopping light breezes, 
falling at intervals in a pitiless rain of fine smut, and rendering 
life, for all who feel external gloom strongly, almost unendur- 
able. This cloud is composed almost wholly of smoke; it never 
departs except in face of a gale, and then it reassembles in a 
few hours, almost as thick as before. Last year it hung up 
there in the upper air for more than nine weeks, immovable, 
till one felt like adding a prayer against the smoke-cloud to the 
English Missal. Asthmatic people died at the rate of two-and- 
a-quarter times the usual proportion ; children with whooping- 
cough could not get well; all men with the faintest trouble of 
the lungs grew fatigued and sleepless, with the extra work 
imposed upon their weak organs ; but the cloud was as stationary 
as if it had been solid, and rested upon pillars built for its sup- 
port. But that knowledge contradicted eyesight, men would 
have called for huge masts to shore it up. By day, it seemed 
always to threaten rain, which, when it came, nevertheless, 
brought no relief ; while by night, it reflected back the multi- 
tudinous gas-lights, until, seen from the upland on the north, 
from Harrow or Hendon, or Hampstead or Highgate, the 
resemblance was not so much to Tennyson’s “ dreary dawn,” 
as to a huge fire burning in a miasmatic marsh. Sometimes the 
alr was by day a little lighter below and sometimes a little darker, 
and it was noticeable that the fog seldom rendered movement 
impossible, as the old fogs used to do, but it was as continual as 
the need of money and as unremitting as Irish grievances. 
People not ordinarily poetic felt inclined to make sonnets about 
its pitilessness, as great poets have done about the sea. It was 


an aggravation additional that the cloud covered no great area, 
but seemed to have walls, to drop heavy, gloomy, smoke-coloured 
portiéres over all the entrances to the great city, till as you 
walked up Hampstead Hill you often seemed to emerge as from 
some cavern into sunshine and pleasant air, and to regain in a 
moment lost capacities of sight. The writer, who has a sense 
of personal hostility to fogs, which rob him of half his in- 
different eyesight, repeatedly noticed that the limits of the fog 
were so distinct, that it was possible for a horse to be invisible 
while every line in the cart it was drawing was still in bright 
light, and Dr. Alfred Carpenter puts this peculiarity of re- 
cent fogs quite as strongly. He writes, in the Times of 
Wednesday :— 

“T had occasion to be in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park one 

Sunday forenoon, a few days ago. I had left my residence at Croy- 
don, where the sun was shining brightly, the air clear and pure, and 
nature all beautiful in the stillness which pervaded the atmosphere. 
After we had passed Clapham-Junction Station, a yellowish-brown 
bank appeared, with outline as distinct as belongs to a distant cloud. 
It was close to us, and as the train crossed the river, we were en- 
veloped in a pall which allowed us only to see a few yards in advance. 
In some places, the shroud produced a darkness almost complete, and 
gas-lights appeared. In some parts of Hyde Park I could only see 
a few yards in advance; in others, the area was fifty yards or more. 
The trees looked weird in their outline, and persons receding or ap- 
proaching looked like giants, while all nature seemed oppressed. I 
saw that in front of me which at first appeared to be a herd of some 
black animals of the ‘Deinotherinm’ tribe, but which, being ap- 
proached more closely, were found to be sheep, with wool not 
white as nature wishes it, but black as ink. One felt a kind 
of pity for the poor animals condemned to wear such sooty 
clothing. The barometer was rising; it was very high,—30°2. 
There was no wind, and the air was quite warm...... 
There was scarcely a cloud in the sky, and the sun itself was trying 
to pierce the shroud, and now and then it was indistinctly visible as 
a dull-copper disc. The air both outside and within the pall was per- 
fectly dry. There was no fog, therefore, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, and yet the West End of London was dark enough in places 
to require gas for illuminating purposes, when all nature outside the 
cloud was smiling, and the atmosphere beautifully clear. It was not 
mist or fog, therefore, rising from the river or other damp places. 
It was Sunday morning, too. The majority of the factories (where 
the law as to smoke consumption is defied) were not at work.” 
The fog, in fact, is a man-made article, and has no business 
up there at all,and would not have been there but for the smoke 
from innumerable domestic fires, the extinction of which in sum- 
mer is the chief reason why Londoners are permitted for a few 
months in every year to see the sky. Those fires increase with 
the population, until, as Dr. A. Carpenter gloomily prophesies, 
London, for four months in the year, is in danger of being 
wrapped in fog whenever the barometer is high and there is 
anything like a calm, which latter event, from the situation of 
the high lands on each side of the Valley of the Thames, is of 
almost constant occurrence. ‘There is, therefore, every proba- 
bility that during the coming November, December, January, 
and February, London will be wrapped, with brief intervals, 
in a thick, light-destroying, disheartening, asphyxiating, im- 
movable fog. 

Dr. Carpenter points out clearly, in his letter to the Times, 
the great injury to health which these fogs cause, which, in- 
deed, is sufficiently patent from the Registrar-General’s Returns; 
but he naturally sticks to the health question too closely, and 
his remedy does not quite convince us. The citizens of great 
cities are very patient under insalubrious conditions. They 
make very little fuss if the death-rate doubles, provided it is 
not doubled by an epidemic, and it may be questioned if Lon- 
don would ever have obtained the new drainage system, if it had 
depended on a plébiscite of ratepayers. But they feel the dis- 
comfort of darkness, which interferes sadly with some trades and 
professions—the artists last year, for instance, lost a third of their 
aggregate incomes, in the mere stoppage of their labour—and the 
injury done to property. A fog like that of last year fines 
London in hundreds of thousands of pounds, merely in the 
injury done to upholstery, books, and clothing ; while the whole 
people are rendered less happy, more inclined to gin, and less 
capable of work. Work done in comparative blindness is not 
done quickly or well, and the sunless air, heavy with descending 
soot, directly diminishes the available quantum of energy. Who 
is to move quickly or think brightly, while swimming in a sea of 
diluted soot? The people are living in a chimney, and a chimney 
is, for all created things but swallows, a gloomy place. The 
depression is severe enough to be felt, and last year the majority 
were conscious enough of it to recognise its cause; though, 
believing remedy hopeless, they submitted with the doggedly 
gloomy resignation, which is their remedy for suffering, and 
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an American. If the physicists could only convince them that 
remedy was possible, they would, we believe, be very eager to 
secure it, and would, we think, submit to Dr. Carpenter’s pro- 
posal of a heavy tax on their open fires. They would soon save the 
money in lessened consumption of coal, and might, to be rid of 
fog, part with their cheerful fires, those who could not bear their 
absence burning wood, as all mankind does upon the Continent. 
But we confess we doubt universal London consenting to have its 
food cooked by private gas stoves, which are always going 
wrong, which smell, and which only experts ever make hot 
enough. They might give up private cooking, which is a waste 
and an imbecility, but they will be slow to resort to gas. Is it, 
however, absolutely certain that to be rid of fogs we must resort 
to gas stoves? Cannot the open fire be reconciled with freedom 
from smoke, all smoke being consumed in or above the chimney, 
or carried by smoke-pipes from block to block, till it can be 
utilised ? There seems to be a want of brain somewhere, in an 
arrangement by which a vapour which, while warm, will rise of 
itself, and which is, after all, only bad, unclarified coal-gas, 
must be exhaled into the open air, to become an unmitigated 
nuisance. Cannot we send it somewhere else? It does not seem 
impossible to carry away smoke at an expense less than a tax on 
open fires, or to invent a fuel which shall be coalin all good proper- 
ties, like anthracite, and yetnot smoke. The American anthracite 
stoves would solve our difiiculty readily enough, but to compel 
their use would be impossible, even it would be expedient. 
Surely, considering the wealth of London and the growing 
character of the evil, the men of science must be able to devise 
some practical remedy which would still leave us fires, or the 
appearance of fires, at an endurable cost ? We venture to say 
if the smoke-cloud were only a little deadlier they would find 
one rapidly enough, and only wish the writer who recently 
described the destruction of London by asphyxiation 
had been as clever as the author of “ The Battle of 
Dorking,” and had roused a good, working, unreasonable, 
irresistible, roaring panic. Londoners might have hung a 
manufacturer or two, to encourage others to consume their own 
smoke; but manufacturers are not much missed, and in a very 
few days the engineers would have compelled Science to perform 
her new task, and put an end to fogs. We want a smoke- 
bottle in every chimney that will burn up the smoke, or solidify 
the smoke, till the dustmen can take it away early for manure. 
Gas stoves woul. be as great nuisances as the fogs. 





LAWN-TENNIS. 
AWN-TENNIS, like other products and inventions of the 
nineteenth century, has grown with marvellous rapidity, 
Seven years ago it did not exist, and now there are thousands 
of people who would find it as difficult to conceive living with- 
out it, as to conceive living without railways and telegrams, 
tobacco and bitter beer. Its tournaments and meetings are 
fixed feasts in the calendar of Sport; it has its literature, its 
controversies, and, of course, its heresies. One rival it has 
almost driven out of the field. Croquet is now seldom spoken 
of but with a contempt which seems to us a little unjust, and 
is certainly ungrateful. Some of us, not so long ago, hailed its 
invention with delight, and found it sufficiently amusing. 
In social advantages it excelled its younger and more 
vigorous rival. It allowed the ladies to meet their masculine 
competitors on perfectly equal terms ; while at tennis, first-rate 
—it may almost be said, second-rate—skill is out of their reach, 
not to mention that what they gain in agility they commonly 
lose in grace. The charm of croquet, however, to tell the}truth, 
depended too much upon your company, and it had a capacity 
for becoming immeasurably tedious and dangerously trying to 
the temper. Besides, it somehow lacked manliness. The scorn 
which everybody poured on the “ croquet-playing curate” was 
positively dangerous to the interests of religion. Excellence at 
lawn-tennis seems to put a man upon a different plane, and may 
even, with some schools of thought, be reckoned as a clerical 
virtue. 

Cricket is far too firmly established in popular favour to be 
dispossessed ; but even cricket finds, locally at least, that lawn- 
tennis is a formidable rival. 
The new game requires but two, or, at the most, four 
players, and does not demand the protracted negotiations, 
and even diplomacy, which may be required before two elevens 
can be brought together in the field. You have not to propi- 
tiate the great bowler or batsman, who have all the caprice of 


Nor are the reasons far to seek. 








those who consider themselves to be indispensable. Tha 
again, it must be allowed that the ordinary cricket-match i, 
very much like an Homeric battle, where the great chieftains 
have all the slaughter to themselves, and the multitude has to 
content itself with the réle of being slain. The great day ig g 
triumph, or, at least, an excitement to the two or three cham. 
pions of either side that take all the wickets and make all the 
runs; but to the rank and file of the little army it may easily 
be very wearisome. To stand in the field all day, and to have 
your “chance,” just when your attention is flagging for g 
moment, when the sun inopportunely bursts out of a cloud to 
dazzle you, or the cold has thoroughly numbed your hands, 
is a common experience; and an innings, if fortune shows 
you the too common unkindness of sending you a “trim. 
mer” for your first ball, is limited to the making of one 
fatal mistake. At Lawn-tennis, on the other hand, you 
play, it is to be presumed, with an antagonist of something 
near your own calibre; you cannot fail to have your full share 
of the game; and, whatever the measure of your skill, your 
amusement is as great as it would be, very likely greater 
than it would be, if you were the Champion of England. Most 
important of all, the one mistake is uot fatal. The nervousness, 
which gives you what Pindar called an “ inglorious return” 
from the wicket, does not lose you more than an ace or a game, 
and disappears in time to give you a chance of winning the 
“set.” 

But one of the chief attractions of Lawn-tennis is that it js a 
game for the middle-aged, and even the old. Few even of pro 
fessional cricketers appear in the field after fifty. There js 
a time when blackened eyes, broken fingers, and dislo. 
cated joints become things too serious to be lightly encoun. 
tered, and when we gladly exchange a game, which is almost as 
dangerous as a battle for something less perilous to a body not 
so easily repaired as of old. It is then that lawn-tennis will be 
best appreciated. Hard-working men, who find that a walk 
changes the scene, but not the thoughts, and prolongs in a 
desultory and useless fashion the occupations of the study or the 
counting-house, value the benefits of a game which does not 
permit them to think of anything but itself, and which 
economically compresses into an hour the exercise of an after 
noon. And all who find the hand growing slower and the 
limbs less supple with advancing years will be glad to imitate 
the old soldier Spurinna, whose retirement the Younger Pliny 
so charmingly describes, and “ ward off old age by playing at 
ball.” 

As a spectacle, Lawn-tennis, of course, presents nothing 
like the grand coup d’wil which a cricket-match affords,—the 
field, brilliantly green in the sunshine, dotted with white 
figures at picturesque intervals; and circled, not with a listless, 
fashionable crowd, but with a ring of enthusiastic spectators, is 
a sight not easily to be matched; and the interest sometimes 
rises to the point of excitement, as when, three or four 
years since, Cambridge secured three Oxford wickets, and with 
them the match, for less than as many runs; or as when, last 
month, Mr. Hornby’s brilliant batting changed the immi- 
nent defeat of a “ follow on” into a victory for Lancashire. But 
a cricket-match is often a tedious sight. Some matches excite 
no interest whatever from their beginning to their end, and all 
have their intervals of dullness. The interest of the other 
game, if it is weaker, is more certain and more continuous ; the 
excellences of the play are more readily caught,—not only 
because they are easier to understand, but because the specta- 
tor stands so close that he can see every stroke throughout, 
and can watch—itself no small element of interest—as in a 
harmless gladiatorial combat, the varying expressions of the 
combatants. 

After a controversy which ran the usual course of contro 
versies, the disputants refusing in theory to budge an inch, but 
in practice conceding all that was wanted, the rules of the game 
seem to have been satisfactorily settled; and the difficult pro- 
blem of equalising the advantages of the “server” and the 
“ striker out” has been at least approximately solved. ‘The point 
of practice most in dispute is “playing at the net.” The 
balance of opinion seems to be against its utility. At a single 
game, the risk which it implies is obviously too great to allow 
it to be followed with adyantage. In the double game, it can 
be usefully employed only when the player perceives that his 
antagonist has to return the ball under circumstances which 
take away from him the power of “ placing”’ it. 

The game, from the nature of its requirements, is limited, if not 
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exactly to the rich, certainly to the “ comfortable,” and as one 
‘tes of it, one cannot help regretting that it seems impossible 
pera any amusement of the kind for the multitudes of our 
t cities. The dreary life, lived under a sombre sky, in 
dwellings hideously monotonous, amidst surroundings which 
have not one touch of colour, or gaiety, or beauty about them, 
detracts seriously from the value of the English character in 
1 town populations. The unspeakable dullness of average 
n Jish life creates a craving for excitement which can scarcely 
wail be unwholesome, and which can find a dismal satisfac- 
tion in mischievous politics, unreasoning sectarianism, or such 
foolish crazes as the Tichborne Association. Some relief must 
pe found for the terrible monotony of existence, even if it be 
nothing better than marching to Hyde Park with a banner in- 
geribed, “ Justice for Sir Roger Tichborne.’’ The man who could 
invent a real game for the people would be a great benefactor 
to the Commonwealth. 





THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 
SINGULARLY interesting meeting took place in the 
Rothay Hotel, Grasmere, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 

September 29th, to inaugurate the Wordsworth Society, the 
Bishop of St. Andrew's presiding. Bishop Wordsworth said,— 
«Qur assemblage here to-day represents a company spread, I 
may venture to say, almost throughout the civilised world ; and 
embracing, as it does, several very notable Wordsworthians, is 
amply sufficient for the purpose which has brought us together. 
That purpose, as I understand it, isto plant a sapling, whieh shall 
grow into a great tree, in honour of the poet’s memory, and which 
shall enable future generations of his admirers—sitting, as it 
were, under its branches—to aaderstand his works more 
thoroughly, and to study them with greater pleasure,—like the 
yew-trees which he himself planted in the neighbouring church- 
yard, and which are now flourishing over his grave. With 
such an object before us, the occasion is one for action 
rather than much speech; and, in order that we may 
proceed to action with the least delay, and with the best 
effect, I shall presently call upon our Secretary, Professor 
Knight—who, as the originator of the movement, is most 
competent to do it justice—to explain to us what his ideas and 
wishes are concerning it. Indeed, I feel that I should be guilty 
of something like an act of petty larceny, and should be putting 
my sickle into my neighbour’s corn, if I were to attempt to 
forestall the remarks which he will make, with far greater 
propriety. I shall therefore only add one word to express the 
satisfaction which I feel in observing that, among the company 
here present there is a happy mixture of pilgrims from both 
sides of the Border, English and Scotch, reminding us of the 
time when Walter Scott and William Wordsworth mounted up 
Helvellyn together ; and reminding me more particularly of the 
occasion when I had the honour of accompanying my uncle to 
Abbotsford, on the memorable visit which he paid to Sir Walter 
in 1831, just as he was on the point of setting out for Italy,—an 
occasion which produced ‘ Yarrow Revisited,’ and also the 
well-known sonnet, first murmured by the poet while I was 
walking by his side, in the following week, on the banks of Loch 
Katrine.” Professor Knight said he wished it had fallen to the lot 
of some one more representative than he was to make the first 
statement as to the aim of the proposed Society, and to submit 
to the meeting the resolutions which would embody its consti- 
tution and rules. But the story of its origin was very easily told. 
Some time ago, it occurred to one or two friends that there was 
some work still to be done in reference to Wordsworth, both 
with a view to the minute and systematic study of his text, 
and also to the preservation of any memorials of the poet which 
were of a perishable character, and which, if not soon rescued 
from oblivion, might be lost to posterity. Although a very 
great deal had been done by critics and editors, there were many 
points that remained for elucidation; and itt occurred to these 
friends that this might be done more effectively by the co- 
operation of several associated together, than by solitary labour. 
It seemed to them that in the case of all the greater poets, a 
time came when this work had to be done; and that it was 
specially needed in the case of one whose poetry was so inti- 
mately associated with locality. Then, there was the question of 
the chronological order of the poems, which itis not always easy 
to determine; and also the question of the best text, as all stu. 
dents of Wordsworth are aware that he altered his text, probably 
more than any other English poet. Well, a few friends had 
agreed to form a private, or semi-private Club for these pur- 





poses; and they originally conjoined with it the idea of an 
annual meeting in this Lake District of England, which is so 
peculiarly identified with the poet. Some of the original mem- 
bers, however, suggested their friends as associates; while 
others, hearing of the proposed Club, wished to be admitted to 
it. It was thus very soon evident that if the Club was to be 
formed, it could not be a private one: and it then seemed to 
some of its promoters that it would be well to make it as wide 
and representative as possible. The proposal was accordingly 
brought under the notice of a good many persons by corre- 
spondence ; and from the way in which the idea had been taken 
up, had there been the requisite leisure to correspond with all 
who might have been asked, the members now enrolled would 
have exceeded 200. Before reading the names of those who 
had joined, Professor Knight remarked that they had done so 
simply on the ground of private invitation, or request; and it 
was on that account necessary to give to this meeting an in- 
augural character, by the passing of definite resolutions, and 
the fixing of a constitution. The names of sixty-eight members 
were then read, including Lord Selborne and Lady Selborne, Lord 
Coleridge, Robert Browning, James Russell Lowell, Leslie 
Stephen, Stopford Brooke, Lady Richardson, the Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, the Dean of Salisbury, John Ruskin, 
Edward Dowden, Aubrey de Vere, R. H. Hutton, Alfred Hunt, 
Mrs. Augusta Webster, Mrs. E. Pfeiffer, the Bishops of Lincoln 
and St. Andrew’s, Professor Campbell Fraser, Professor Edward 
Caird, Professor Nichol, Professor Estlin Carpenter, J. 
MacWhirter, H. Holiday, F. J. Furnivall, William Words- 
worth (Eton), William Wordsworth (Bombay), R. Spence 
Watson, George Wilson, J. Hutchinson, J. P. Graves, &e. 





Before mentioning the definite work which the Society might 
undertake, Mr. Knight stated that he had an unpublished MS. 
poem of Wordsworth’s, and two poems of his sister, Dorothy ; 
but that after conference with their President, the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s, he had thought it more expedient not to bring 
these before the present meeting, which was mainly a business 
one. Referring to the work which the Society might undertake, 
there was, first, the systematic and detailed study of the 
poems, to which the younger members might devote them- 
selves, with a view to determine certain critical points which 
remain unfixed. For example, there were many interesting 
questions in reference to the origin of the poems, which 
he illustrated by quoting the very sentence in Wilkinson’s 
“Tours to the British Mountains” on which the poem of 
“The Solitary Reaper” was founded. Then, he thought that a 
valuable bit of work might be done in collecting a history of 
opinion with reference to Wordsworth, from the year 1793 to 
the present time, showing its fluctuations, &c. There were 
many essays and notices of the poet scattered in obscure corners, 
which might be lost to posterity, and which, in any case, if col- 
lected together, would form a most interesting literary record. 
He had just read, for example, an admirable criticism by Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, who made up for the omission of Words- 
worth from her “ Vision of Poets,’ by one of the finest and 
most appreciative notices of him elsewhere. More than one 
correspondent had referred to this as work needing to be done, 
in particular Professor Dowden, of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
also urged the publication, by the Society, of all such writings 
of Wordsworth (poems, letters, &c.), as still remain in MS., 
and may be deemed suitable for publication. The letters scat- 
tered through various books might be brought together, or at 
least an index of them made, in chronological order, stating where 
each letter may be found. Then, it had been suggested that 
a short monograph might be written on the portraits of Words- 
worth, and a portrait engraved for the members of the Society. 
It had also been proposed that the Society might, by-and-by, 
issue a selection of Wordsworth’s poems bearing upon the Lake 
District of England, which, without note or comment, would be 
of great value. Membership of the Society was not to be regarded 
as implying literary partisanship. He himself refused to be 
called a Wordsworthian, if that implied that he belonged to a 
literary party, or was the enrolled disciple of any literary school. 
One of his friends and correspondents—himself a distinguished 
writer on Wordsworth—had not joined the Society, because he 
thought it might imply partisanship. Now, there were many 
members of this Society who felt the truth of what the hostile 
critics say of Wordsworth,—that he lacks humour, and that he 
has no passion, at least of the tumultuous kind, that his 
constructive power is feeble, &c.; but then, they feel that 
no poet gives us everything, and that all these defects in 
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Wordsworth are compensated for by his great meditative depth, 
and by that feature which he alone amongst poets possessed in 
a super-eminent degree, viz., his power of teaching us, when 
the tumult of passion was passed, by insight into the symbolism 
of Nature, an imaginative and rational insight, which connects 
his poetry in so remarkable a manner at once with the genius 
of Plato, and with the latest and most elevated philosophy 
of Europe. 

Mr. Knight then read several extracts from letters giving 
suggestions to the Society,—in particular from Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Dowden. After making his suggestions, Professor Dowden 
said,—* There is a real work to do, and a sufficient work. 
Minor things may be done by the way, as they arise. My 
conception of the Club, as existing to do a definite piece of 
work, involves the idea of its ceasing to exist when that work 
is done. I should not like the Club to languish, or to seek a 
factitious ground of existence in the curiosities of a scholarship 
which has exhausted all that is real and living. Wordsworth’s 
poetry goes farthest, like a voice among his own mountains, in 
quiet and solitude. When the purpose of the Club has been 
achieved, all external hindrances will have been removed from 
the way of Wordsworth’s influence ; all natural aids will have 
been afforded to it, and his poetry may be left to do its 
own work, side by side with that of other great writers,— 
in a silent, spiritual way, like that of light; in an un- 
trammelled, invisible way, like that of the winds, blowing 
where they list.” The following were the resolutions which 
he then proposed for consideration, and if approved of, 
for adoption by the meeting. (‘The Resolutions are printed 
as adopted after discussion) :—“ I. That a Society, to be called 
‘The Wordsworth Society,’ be formed, for the following 
purposes, viz. : (1), As a bond of union amongst those who are in 
sympathy with the general teaching and spirit of Wordsworth ; 
(2), to promote and extend the study of the poet’s works, in 
particular to carry on the literary work which remains to be 
done in connection with the text and chronology of the poems, 
and the local allusions which they contain ; (3), to collect for 
preservation, and if thought desirable, for publication, original 
letters, and unpublished reminiscences of the poet; (4), to pre- 
pare arecord of opinion, with reference to Wordsworth from 
1793 to the present time, and to investigate any points con- 
nected with the first appearance of his works. II. That the 
officials of the Society be an Honorary President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, with an Executive Committee, and that an 
annual meeting of the Society should be held at a place 
and date to be fixed by the Committee. III. That it be 
in the power of any member to transmit communications 
bearing upon the work of the Society to the Secretary, to be read 
and considered at the annual meeting.” The Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, (Dr. Cradock), entirely concurred 
with Professor Knight’s programme. The prejudice against 
Wordsworth, which was once so general, was largely 
diminished, but not abolished, and the Society would do 
good work by making Wordsworth even more widely known. 
Some years ago, in a large public school, there were 
not three boys who knew a line of Wordsworth, beyond 
those which are quoted in “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” He felt that Wordsworth could not be properly 
appreciated without some knowledge of the Lake Country. 
He proposed that Professor Knight’s resolutions should be 
adopted, and they were finally adopted, in the form in which 
they are quoted above. The Bishop of St. Andrew’s was 
elected President, Professor Knight, Secretary, and Mr. Wilson, 
Murrayfield House, Midlothian, Treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
— a ed 
THE NATIVES. 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.] 








Rugby, Tennessee. 
Wuen all is said and sung, there is nothing so interesting as 
the man and woman who dwell on any corner of the earth; so, 
before giving you any further details of our surroundings, or 
doings, or prospects, let me introduce you to our neighbours, so 
far as I have as yet the pleasure of their acquaintance. And 
T am glad at once to acknowledge that it is a pleasure, notwith- 
standing all the talk we have heard of ‘ mean whites,” “ poor, 
white trash,’’ and the like, in novels, travels, and newspapers. 
It may possibly be that we have been fortunate, and that our 





it 
neighbours here are no fair specimens of the “ poor whites” f 
the South. This, and the next three counties, are in the no " 
western corner of Tennessee, bordering on Kentucky, They a ; 
entirely mountain land. There are very few negroes in hig 
and they were strongly Unionist during the war. At present. 
they are Republican, almost toa man. There is not one Dems, 
cratic official in this county, and I am told that only three votes 
were cast for the Democratic candidates at the last State 
elections. They are overwhelmed by the vote of Western 
and central Tennessee, which carries the State with the soli 
South; but here Union men can speak their minds freely, and 
cover their walls with pictures in coloured broad-sheet of the 
heroes of the war,— Lincoln, Governor Brownlow, Grant and his 
captains. They are poor almost to a man, and live in log-huts 
and cabins which, at home, could scarcely be rivalled out of 
Ireland. Within ten miles of this place there are possibly half. 
a-dozen (I have seen two) which are equal in accommodation 
and comfort to those of good farmers in England. The best of 
these belongs to our nearest neighbour, with whom a party of 
us dined, at noon, the orthodox hour in the mountains, some 
weeks since. He is a wiry man, of middle height, probably 
fifty-five years of age, upright, with finely cut features, and 
an eye that looks you right in the face. He has been on his 
farm twenty years, and has cleared some fifty acres, which 
grow corn, millet, and vegetables, and he has a fine 
apple orchard. We should call his farming very slovenly, 
but it produces abundance for his needs. He sat at the 
head of his table like an old nobleman, very quiet and 
courteous, but quite ready to speak on any subject, and 
especially of the five years of the war through which he carried 
his life in his hand, but never flinched for an hour from his 
faith. His wife, a slight, elderly person, whose regular features 
showed that she must have been very good-looking, did not sit 
down with us, but stood at the bottom of the table, dispensing 
her good things. Our drink was tea and cold spring water; 
our viands, chickens, ducks, a stew, ham, with a profusion of 
vegetables, apple and huckleberry tarts, and several preserves, 
one of which (some kind of cherry, very common here) was of 
a lovely gold colour, and of a flavour which would make the 
fortune of a London pastry-cook; a profusion of water-melons 
and apples finished our repast; and no one need ask a better, 
but I am bound to add that our hostess has the name for giving 
the best square meal to be had in the four counties. It would 
be as fair to take this as an average specimen of the well-to-do 
farmers’ fare here, as that of a nobleman with a French cook of 
the gentry at home. Our host is a keen sportsman, and 
showed us his flint-lock rifle, six feet long, and weighing 18 Ib! 
He carries a forked stick as a rest, and, we were assured, gets 
on his game about as quickly as if it were a handy Westley- 
Richards, and seldom misses a running deer. The vast 
majority of these mountaineers are in very different circum- 
stances. Most, but not all of them own a log cabin and minute 
patch of corn round it, probably also a few pigs and chickens, but 
seem to have no desire to make any effort at further clearing, 
and quite content to live from hand to mouth. They cannot 
do that without hiring themselves out when they get a chance, 
but are most uncertain and exasperating labourers. In the first 
place, though able to stand great fatigue in hunting and per- 
fectly indifferent to weather, they are not physically so strong 
as average English or Northern men. Then they are never to 
be relied on for a job. As soon as one of them has earned three 
or four dollars, he will probably want a hunt, and go off forit 
then and there, spend a dollar on powder and shot, and these on 
squirrels and opossums, whose skins may possibly bring him in 
ten cents, as his week’s earnings. It is useless to remonstrate, 
unless you have an agreement in writing. An Englishman who 
came here lately, to found some manufactures, left in sheer de- 
spair and disgust, saying he had found at last a place where 0 
one seemed to care for money. I do not say that this is true, 
but they certainly seem to prefer loafing and hunting to dollars, 
and are often too lazy, or unable, to count, holding out theit 
small change and telling you to take what you want. Temperate 
as a rule, they are sadly weak when wild-cat whiskey or moot 
shine, as the favourite illicit beverage of the mountains is called, 
crosses their path. This is the great trouble on pay nights at 
all the works which are starting in this district. The inevitable 
booth soon appears, with the usual accompaniment of cards and 
dice, and probably a third of your men are thenceforth with 
out a dime and utterly unfit for work on Mondays, if you 
are luckly enough to escape dangerous rows amongst the 
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drinkers. The State laws give summary methods of suppress- 
ing the nuisance, but they are hard to work, and though public 
gentiment is vehemently hostile to whiskey, the temptation 
proves in nine cases out of ten too strong. The mountaineers 
are in the main well-grown men, though slight, shockingly 
badly clothed, and sallow from chewing tobacco ; suspicious in 
all dealings at frst, but hospitable, making everything they 
have in the house, including their own beds, free to a stranger, 
and generally ref using payment for lodging or food. They are 
also very honest, crimes against property (though not against 
the person) being of very rare occurrence. The other day, a 
Northern gentleman visiting here expressed his fears to a native 
farmer, who, after inquiring whether there were any prisons and 

lice in New England, what these were for, and whether his 
interrogator had locks to his doors and his safes and bars to 
his window-shutters, remarked, “ Wal, I’ve lived here man and 
boy for forty year, and never had a bolt to my house, or corn 
oft, or smoke-house, and I'll give you a dollar for every lock 
you can find in Scott county.” The cattle, sheep, and hogs 
wander perfectly unguarded through the forest, and I have not 
yet heard of a single instance of a stolen beast. 

There is a rough water-mill on a creek close by, called Buck’s 
Mill, which was run by the owner for years - until he sold it a 
few months ago—on the following system. He put the running 
gear and stones up, and above the latter a wooden box, with 
the charge for grinding meal marked outside. He visited the 
mill once a fortnight, looked to the machinery, and took away 
whatever coin was in the box. Folks brought their corn down 
the steep bank if they chose, ground it at their leisure, and 
then, if they were honest, put the fee in the box; if not, they 
went off with their meal, and a consciousness that they were 
rogues. I presume Buck found his plan answer, as he pursued 
it up to the date of sale. 

In short, Sir, I have Leen driven to the conclusion, in spite 
of all traditional leanings the other way, that the Lord has 
much people in these mountains, as I think a young English 
deacon, lately ordained by the Bishop of Tennessee, will find, 
who passed here yesterday on a buggy, with his young wife 
and child, and two boxes and ten dollars of the goods of this 
world, on his way to open a church mission in a neighbouring 
county. [heard yesterday a story which should give him hope 
as tothe female portion, at any rate, of his possible flock. They 
are dreadful slatterns, without an inkling of the great Palmer- 
stonian truth that dirt is matter in its wrong place. A moun- 
tain girl, however, who had, strange to say, taken the fancy to 
go as housemaid in a Knoxville family, gave out that she had 
been converted, and, upon doubts being expressed and ques- 
tions asked as to the grounds on which she based the assur- 
ance, replied that she knew it was all right, because now she 
swept underneath the rugs. 

When one gets on stories of quaint and ready replies in these 
parts, one “ slops over on both shoulders.” Here are a couple 
which are current in connection with the war, upon which, 
naturally enough, the whole mind of the people is still dwell- 
ing, being as much occupied with it as with their other para- 
mount subject, the immediate future development of the 
unbounded resources of these States, which have been really 
opened for the first time by that terrible agency. An active 
Secessionist leader in a neighbouring county, in one of his 
etump speeches before the war, had announced that the South- 
erners, and especially ‘Tennessee mountain men, could whip the 
white-livered Yanks with pop-guns. Not long since, having 
been amnestied and reconstructed again to a point when he saw 
his way to running for a State office, he was reminded of this 
saying at the beginning of his canvas. “ Wal, yes,” he said, 
ic he owned to that, and stood by it still, only those mean cusses 
ithe Yanks] wouldn't fight that way.” 

The other is of very different stamp, and will hold its own 
with many world-wide stories of graceful compliments to former 
enemies by kings and other bigwigs. General Wilder, one of 
the most successful and gallant of the Northern corps com- 
manders in the war, has established himself in this State, with 
whose climate and resources he became, so familar in the cam- 
paign which ended nnder Look-out Mountain, and has built up 
a great iron industry at Chatanooga, in full sight of the battle- 
fields from which 14,000 bodies of Union soldiers were carried 
to the national cemetery. Early in his Southern career he met 
pres of the most famous of the Southern corps commanders 
(Forrest, T believe, but am not sure as to the name), who, on being 
introduced, said, “ General, I have long wished to know you, 








because you have behaved to me in a way for which I reckon 
you owe me an apology, as between gentlemen.” Wilder replied 
in astonishment that to his knowledge they had never met 
before, but that he was quite ready to do all that an honourable 
man ought. “ Well, now, General,” said the other, ** you re- 
member such and such a fight [naming it]. By night you had 
taken every gun I had, and I consider that quite an ungentle- 
manly advantage to take, anyhow.” By the way, no man bears 
more frank testimony to the gallantry of the Southern soldiers 
than General Wilder, or admits more frankly the odds which the 
superior equipment of the Federals threw against the Confederate 
armies. His corps, mounted infantry, armed with repeating 
rifles, were equal, he thinks, to at least three times their 
numbers of as good soldiers as themselves with the ordinary 
Southern arms. There are few pleasanter things to a hearty 
well-wisher, who has not been in America for ten years, than 
the change which has taken place in public sentiment, indi- 
cated by such frank admissions as the one just referred to. In 
1870, any expression of admiration for the gallantry of the 


South, or of respect or appreciation of such men as Lee, Jack- 


son, Longstreet, or Johnson, was received either silently, or 
with strong disapproval. Now it is quite the other way, so far 


as I have seen as yet, and I cannot but hope that the last scars 
of the mighty struggle are healing up rapidly and thoroughly, 
and that the old sectional hatred and scorn lie six feet under 
ground, in the national cemeteries :-— 
“No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the inland rivers run red ; 
We have buried our anger for ever, 
In the sacred graves of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment-day ; 
Love and tears for the blue! 
Tears and love for the grey!” 
No man can live for a few weeks on these Cumberland Moun- 
tains, without responding with a hearty “ Amen!” 
Vacuus Viator. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eee See 
FORCIBLE EVOLUTION. 
(TO THE EpITor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You appear to think it remarkable that a physician 
who, on theoretical grounds, would maintain the wisdom of 
“eliminating ” a deformed child would, now-a-days, sit up all 
night with it. Does it not seem that the theory, if it exist at 
all, is an incomplete one, and can never be strong enough to 
act as a practical motive on that account ? ‘Three considerations 
are apparent:—1. That a deformed child may be physically 
unfit to cope with the exigencies of life, 2. As in the case 
of Pope, its mental organisation may be such as to make it one 
of those fitted to survive in an intellectual age; therefore, on 
the chance of conserving one genius, ninety-nine deformed non- 
geniuses must be saved. 3. Not only deformed children, 
but even idiots, are objects of sympathy,—I mean in this ex- 
tended sense of the term, that every possible motive to the 
extinction of ferocity and brutality should be cultivated; if 
for no higher purpose than because the spirit of human 
slaughter, never miud what its objects are, has always been 
found to exercise an inhibitory influence on the intellectual 
evolution of a tribe. 1 think that, simply on practical grounds, 
the two latter considerations ought to outweigh the former. 
We speak of “ helping on evolution” by getting rid of useless 
members, when really we should be hindering it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 
York, October 9th. 
GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


(TO THE EbIToR oF THE “ SpKCTATOR.”) 


H. E. Srencer. 


Sir,--I beg your permission, as a hospital physician, to point 
out to you what seems to me to be an entirely erroneous assump- 
tion as to the relations of the Medical Staff of Guy's Hospital 
and the body of Governors, which pervades your article on the 
existing dispute. You talk of the Governors having been 
elected to control the medical staff, and there can be little doubt 
that it is this view of their functions which has animated that 
body, and very decidedly their representative the Treasurer, and 
which has much to do with the lamentable quarrel which has 
now reached a climax. As a matter of fact, at Guy's, as at all 
the leading Metropolitan Hospitals, the Medical Staff is formed 
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of eminent members of the profession, who give their services 
gratuitously, as do the Governors, to the charity with which 
they are connected. Such remuneration as they receive is 
derived from the fees of the medical school, which is often, but 
not necessarily, connected with the hospital, and is generally 
not under the control of the Governors. When, there- 
fore, the Governors act to these gentlemen as if they were 
subordinate officials under their control, friction is, sooner 
or later, sure to arise. When, as at my own hospital, the 
senior members of the Staff have seats and votes at the 
Governing Board, perfect harmony exists, as ought to be the 
case between gentlemen, each in their own sphere, having the 
interests of a great public charity at heart. When questions 
of vital moment are under discussion, such as the regulation of 
the nursing, the free interchange of opinion between those who 
have to do with the regulation of the hospital and those who 
are responsible for its medical work, results in arrangements 
which are satisfactory to all. Can it be doubted that the 
present difficulty had its origin in the fact that the Treasurer 
committed the absurd error of introducing a radical change in 
the system of nursing, without the slightest consultation with 
the Medical Staff? Had he asked the advice of these gentle- 
men, probably they would have been very willing to give him 
every assistance in inaugurating reforms, which were certainly 
well meant, and the necessity for which I do not question. As 
it is, his course of action has driven the Staff to a display of 
temper which is seriously damaging their cause, and which may 
result in the ruin of an ancient and splendid charity. The 
plain truth is, that the method of government in the Royal 
Hospitals is radically bad. An autocratic treasurer, if he be 
an able man, may doubtless carry on the work well; when, by 
chance, he is the reverse, a catastrophe such as that at Guy’s 
oceurs, which would be impossible under a better system of 
management. Should the present crisis result in the alteration 
of a system of government which is antiquated, and altogether 
opposed to the spirit of the times, even these deplorable dissen- 
sions may end in good.—I am, Sir, &ce., PR O22: 
CHEAP THEATRES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You say, in your last issue, “ A theatre which would pay 
at low prices would probably be a theatre where fine thoughts 
and good acting would attract as much as pretty women, and 
be attended by the crowd who now go to lectures; but then 
where is either architect or capitalist to build such a place to 
be found ¥” 

Will you let me try to give an answer to your question? We 
have here, in a town of 80,000 to 90,000 inhabitants, one of the 
handsomest and most commodious theatres in Europe, open 
from September to April, with a company whose dramatic and 
operatic representations are of quite unusual excellence, with 
music and scenery satisfactory to the most refined tastes, and 
with a r¢épertoire which may be called nearly unexceptionable. 

We pay, on dramatic nights, 2s. Gd. to the stalls, 1s. to the 
pit, 6d. to the gallery; on opera nights, 6d. more. On Saturday 
nights special performances at half-price; these consisted last 
season of the classical dramas of Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, 
Calderon, Kleist, &c. This season the Saturday nights are to 
be devoted to the best modern and classical comedies. As to 
the performances themselves, if our Shylocks are less intense 
than Mr. Irving, and our Portias less elegant than Miss Ellen 
Terry ; on the other hand, our Antonios, Bassanios, and Lancelot 
Gobbos are so infinitely less distressing than those on the best 
English stages, that the total impression, on myself at least, is 
far more ple 

Ladies can and do go alone to all parts of the theatre; and 
my servant-girl is a regular attendant on half-price nights, 
when she goes with a female friend to the gallery. 

We, further, possess here a large establishment with three 
fine concert-rooms of various sizes, a large and pretty garden 
attached, combined with an excellent restaurant. Here a fine 
band of about forty performers gives concerts four times a week, 





asing. 


out of doors in summer, indoors in winter; entrance, threepence 
each. Here, too, the Saturday evenings are devoted to special 
performances, including the best and newest modern compo- 
sitions, and invariably a symphony by one of the great masters, 
rendered in admirable style. 
that it is very difficult to find a seat after the performance has 
begun. 

These, you will say, are things to be found in many large 


These concerts are so crowded, 





German towns ; there is nothing new in what you tell us, 
know that the town itself does all this; but the cireums 
are Utopian, as far as private enterprise is concerned, And 
herein, of course, lies my answer to your question. The town 
alone, or the commune, is the only architect and capitalist 
who can possibly give you the theatre you want, Why 
will you not try the plan in England? When I think of 
the absolute absence of any sort of reasonable amusement and 
enjoyment in most towns of this size in England, and especially 
in the manufacturing towns of the North, I do wish that | 
could have a few of their Mayors and Councils over here for g 
week. 

Is it not almost time to reconsider the stock objections, which 
1 need not recapitulate here? ‘The Church seems, at last, 
inclined to recognise the Stage. Why should not the munici. 
palities, which license the places which are rotting England 
with drink, and worse than drink, recognise their duty to pro- 
vide some wholesome and happy amusements ? 

It will not do to ride off on the principle of “private enter. 
prise.” You have seen what came of leaving education prac. 
tically to private enterprise. I will say nothing of the educa. 
tional uses of the Stage, although no one estimates them more 
highly ; but [ would appeal solely on the plea of the neces. 
sity of providing some means of satisfying men’s natural 
hunger for amusement—their ‘‘ Spieltrieb,’ as Schiller calls 
it—in a more rational and wholesome way. 

As to the financial part of the question, I can only say that 
the material in my possession shows at what a surprisingly 
small cost so great results can be obtained, not by under-paying 
actors and musicians, but by good management and sound 
finance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Diisseldorf, October 13th. 


we all 
tances 


W. C. Rostysoy, 





MR. VOYSEY’S BELIEF. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Though I ama constant reader of the Spectator, I had 
not observed until to-day a letter signed “ E. L. Garbett,” in 
your paper paper of the 2nd inst., in which my name is coupled 
with that of Mr. Clifford Whitworth. The passage is as follows : 
— Society will find it to make very considerable practical differ. 
ence, if even a small proportion of us come to lose as largely as 
Mr. Whitworth or Mr. Voysey our remaining supernaturalism.” 
I entirely disclaim this association of my religious beliefs with 
those of Mr. Whitworth, which you so justly criticised. It 
would be monstrously unjust to classify me or any genuine 
Theist with those who evidently desire to reduce God and the 
divine influence to a minimum. On the contrary, all our much 
abused antagonisin to Christianity springs from a desire to make 
the most of God, and to restore him to his rightful supremacy 
in the trust and loyalty and affections of men. 
As for the term “supernaturalism,” if Mr. Garbett means by 
it only the miraculous element in the Christian Creeds, then I 
admit we have discarded the supernatural, just as much as and no 
more than Mr. Stopford Brooke has discarded it, whom, never- 
theless, you would not place in the same category with Mr. 
Whitworth. Allow me to add that when people undertake to 
write on any subject, especially when doing so involves the re- 
putation of public teachers, it is before all things necessary to 
make themselves fairly acquainted with the facts, lest they 
should cast aspersions where they are wholly undeserved.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Cuarires VoyseyY. 
Caumden House, Dulwich, S.L., October 11th. 





UNITARIANISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read with surprise in your article on Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s secession that,—‘“ It is evident that Mr. Brooke is no 
Unitarian, in the ordinary sense, that he is still a worshipper 
of Christ, and that he can still use, without offence to himself, 
one at least of the strongest of the distinctive phrases by which 
the English Church in its service describes Him.” I should 
have expected the Spectator to be better acquainted with the 
history and the theological position of Unitarians. In the 
ordinary sense, and in any other sense, a Unitarian’ is one who 
believes in one God the Father, only, and however high and 
exceptional the position he ascribes to Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Unitarian in no sense believes that he is God. And this is Mr. 
Brooke's express declaration. This is the Unitarianism o 
Lindsey, Belsham, and Channing, who ascribed miraculous 
place and powers to Christ, but did not worship him ; while the 
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esas 
belief of Mr. Stopford Brooke, as defined by himself, is identical 
with that of most modern Unitarians, disciples of Dr. Martineau. 
You say you “do not understand how Jesus Christ can be ‘ our 
Lord,’ or could publish a ‘revelation,’ or can have become the 
‘head and representative of mankind,’ unless he were either 
miraculous person, or the subject of miracles ;” but many 
Unitarians consider they do understand how this may be, and 
they are by no means worshippers of Christ, nor is Mr. Brooke, 
as I read him. The question is not whether Mr. Brooke can 
still use one of the distinctive phrases by which the English 
Church describes Christ, but whether he can use them all. 
Unitarians can use much of the Church Service without offence 
to themselves, but they owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Brooke for declaring so plainly and so manfully, and to your- 
self for insisting on the same point, that the doctrine of the 
Church of England rests on the belief that Christ is God. From 
this it follows that no Unitarian who is at once honest, intelli- 
gent, and consistent can remain in her communion, either as 
minister or worshipper ; though we Unitarians strongly suspect 
that many of our fellow-believers do, reconciling it to their 
consciences, in some way best known to themselves.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Mopern Unirtartay. 








POETRY. 
i 
CARREG CENNEN CASTLE, 

Arovse thee from six centuries of sleep, 

O Warder of the Crag! and cast thine eyes 
O’er thy grim stronghoid open to the skies, 

Its guarded gateway, its impregnable keep, 

Free to the steps of strangers; while the sheep 
Browses amid the broken walls, or lies 
Unscared by clashing arms and battle-cries, 

Or stifled shrieks from dungeons dark and deep. 

Harmless, thy crag-like, crag-uplifted towers 
Frown in the cloud or fret the heavenly blue ; 
A thousand smiling homesteads meet thy view 

Where its unsullied streams swift Cennen pours : 

A thousand charms where Towy’s waters rove, 

By classic Grongar Hill and sacred Golden Grove. 


September, 1880. Hersbert NEw. 


BOOKS 
hm We 
a 
McCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.* 

We have so recently stated our opinion of Mr. McCarthy’s 
historical powers, that there is no need for us to repeat it here. 
His new volumes have the same merits as their predecessors, 
and the same faults. That the merits far outweigh the faults 
is admitted on all sides, but we are unable to agree with a not 
usually gushing contemporary in saying that “ criticism is 
disarmed before such a work” as this. Mr. McCarthy is a 
brilliant historical improvisatore. He is not a great historian. 
His sparkling book is popular now, avd will remain popular for 
some time. But whether its popularity will prove less ephe- 
meral than that of Essays and Reviews, for instance, is quite 
another question; and it seems to us that this History of Our 
Own Times is “ the rhetorical triumph of an hour ”’—to borrow 
Mr. Jebb’s translation of Thucydides’ famous phrase—rather 
than “a possession for ever.” 

Be this as it may, there are one or two small criticisms which 
we have to make on certain points in these volumes, and one or 
two passages which we feel bound to quote from them, not only 
to stimulate such of our readers as have not read the former 
volumes to go and do so, but also because it is a critic’s duty 
4s well as pleasure to make these and similar quotations, when 
he 1s lucky enough to have them thrown in his way. 
as was only natural, there is a slightly stronger Irish flavour in 
these volumes than there was in their predecessors. Even when 
the author is treating of Afghanistan and Jamaica, or the 
Touian Islands, it is easy to read between the lines, and see 
that he is thinking of Ireland. No apology is needed for this, 
- — turn, as we naturally do, with some eagerness to 
‘he Member for Longford’s account of Home-rule, we con- 


Perhaps, 





* A History of Our Own Times. B Justi y vols, IIL f 
ory 0 j *s. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Vols. Ill. and IV. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1880. ' i ‘ 





fess that we are slightly disappointed. He says that 
the Home-rule agitation, in its first organised form, came 
mainly from the inspiration of Irish Protestants, whom 
the Disestablishment of the Church had filled with hatred 
of Gladstone and distrust of the Imperial Parliament ; that the 
desire for a native Parliament had always lived among large 
classes of the Irish people; that many patient and moderate 
Irishmen saw with distinctness that the feeling of discontent 
among the Irish was not to be charmed away even by such 
measures as the Disestablishment; and that these patient and 
moderate men became convinced that there were only two 
alternatives before England,—to give back some form of 
national Parliament, or to go on putting down rebellion after 
rebellion, and dealing with Ireland as Russia had dealt with 
Poland. Mr. McCarthy dwells with some emphasis upon the 
conscientious nature of the convictions of those Irishmen of 
moderate views, but says that for obvious reasons he is not in- 
clined to discuss the merits of the Home-rule demand. Now, 
this, we repeat, is disappointing. There is nothing which 
patient and moderate Englishmen would like better than 
a deliberate and outspoken exposition of the Home-rule 
demand, from a moderate and patient Irishman of Mr. 
McCarthy’s calibre. We do not admit the cogency of the 
“obvious reasons” which move him to shirk discussing this 
question, and we must remind him that, whatever may be the 
result of Ireland’s claim for some form of national Parliament, 
it is a mischievous and silly anachronism to talk, at this time 
of day, of England’s treating Ireland as Russia treated 
Poland. 

Our small criticisms are these. Weare no sticklers for buck- 
ram and pedantry in any department of literature, and for the 
old-fashioned so-called “ dignity of history,’ we have very scant 
sympathy indeed. But there are phrases and allusions which, 
although quite in their place in a newspaper leader or magazine 
article, are not admissible in a composition of such (just) pre- 
tensions as this History. Some of these, and all that we shall 
notice, are due to the author’s knowledge of Dickens, which is 
as extensive and peculiar as Mr. Weller’s was of London. There 
is surely nothing very telling, and there is something very un- 
dignified, in the quotation from Martin Chuzzlewit used to illus- 
trate Mr. Disraeli’s claim for merit in having caused the extra- 
ordinary Plimsoll scene in the House of Commons :—* Even if 
one does call them names,” said Mrs. Gamp, vindicating her 
treatment of her patients, “it’s only done to rouse them.”” 
And in his description of the defence of Cawnpore, Mr. 
McCarthy writes :—* The little garrison, thinning in numbers 
every day and almost every hour, held out with splendid 
obstinacy, and always sent those who assailed it scampering 
back,—except, of course, such as perforce kept their ground by 
the persuasion of the English bullets.’ The curious word which 
we have italicised appears to us to be a comic, if unconscious, 
echo or reminiscence of a line in the famous song at the 
coachmen’s dinner :— 

“ Bat Dick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop.” 
Again—but this, of course, is a matter of opinion—we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. McCarthy goes much too far when he 
says of Palmerston that “ he saw nothing and foresaw nothing.” 
No doubt, Palmerston on more than one occasion sailed 
dangerously near the wind; but after all, the test of policy is 
success, and Palmerston was always successful. Nothing has 
surprised us more than the fact that Kinglake fails to see, or 
at all events to notice, how certain it is that the Crimean war 
would not have oceurred if Palmerston had been at the Foreign 
Office. And this leads us to remark that Kinglake’s sketch of 
“the lustiest man of his time” is much more graphic than Mr. 
McCarthy's; though we should have abstained from this com- 
parison, if the latter had not stigmatised the former's history as 
a historical romance. We cannot accept this criticism at all. 
Men will always differ about the validity of 
inferences, but of his honesty in stating what he believed to 
Asasalient proof 


Kinglake’s 


be facts there can scarcely be two opinions, 
of this, we may allege that an attentive reader can searcely fail 
to draw from his book the conclusion that Lord Raglan was an 
incompetent commander. Yet this is the exact contrary of the 
proposition which it was Kinglake’s main object to establish. 
ut illogical inferences are not of the essence of historical 


romance. ‘That would rather seem to lie in mendacity, careless 
or advised; and, so far as the Crimean war is concerned, the 


reader who cares to do so will find a good specimen of this kind 
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of literature in the history of that war by the French Acade- 
mician, M. Roussel. 

With regard to the quotations, our only difficulty is T'em- 
barras des richesses. These volumes contain a perfect galaxy of 
brilliant passages. We should like to quote the incisive, but 
not ill-natured, sketch of the present Earl of Derby and his 
father; the caustic description of Lord Cranbrook’s oratory ; 
the sensible remarks on recent developments of paternal 
government; the pathetic and almost poetic picture of the 
feelings which kept the Irish peasant through centuries of per- 
secution devotedly faithful to the Catholic Church; the last 
appearance of Robert Owen in public; the clear and deeply- 
interesting account of Ribbonism ; the chivalrous defence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden dissolution in 1874; the origin of the 
Jingoes; the able analysis of George Eliot’s genius. We 
have selected, with some hesitation, the following amusing 
sketch of the latest outcome of a remarkable movement in art 
and literature :— 

“No impartial person can deny that Mr. Ruskin and the pre- 
Raphaclites did great good, and that much of their influence and 
example was decidedly healthy. But pre-Raphaelitism became a very 
different thing in later years, when it professed to invade all arts, 
and to establish itself in all the decorative business of life, from the 
ornamentation of a cathedral to the fringe of a dress. Lately it has 
become a mere affectation, an artistic whim. It has got mixed up 
with wstheticism, neo-paganism, and other such fancies. The typical 
pre-Raphaclite is, however, a figure not unworthy of description. The 
typical pre-Raphaelite of the school’s later development believed Mr. 
Dante Rossetti and Mr. Barne Jones to be the greatest artists of the 
ancient or modern world. If any spoke to him of contemporary 
English poetry, he assumed that there was only question of Mr. 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. Morris. In modern French literature 
he admired Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or two others newer to 
song, and of whom the outer world had as yet heard nothing. Among 
the writers of older France, he was chiefly concerned about Frangois 


Villon. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the paintings of the late 
Henri Regnault. Probably he spoke of France as ‘our France.’ He 
was angry with the Germans for having vexed our France. He 


professed faith in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and the music of 
Wagner, and he was greatly touched by Chopin. He gave himself 
out as familiar with the Greek poets, and was wild in his admiration 
of Sappho. He made for himself a sort of religion out of wall-paper, 
old tea-pots, and fans. He thought to order, and yet above all things 
piqued himself upon his originality. He and his comrades received 
their opinions as Charlemagne’s converts did their Christianity, in 
platoons. He became quite a distinct figure in the literary history 
of our time, and he positively called into existence a whole school of 
satirists in fiction, verse, and drawing, to make fun of his follies, 
whimsicalities, and affectations.” 

To this we shall add the following extract, still more amusing, 
perhaps, but in a different and rather higher style:— 

‘Sir William Harcourt was even then (1874) a distinctly rising man. 
He was au effective and somewhat overbearing speaker, with a special 
aptitude for the kind of elementary argument and knock-down person- 
alities which the House of Commons can never fail to understand. The 
House liked to listen to him. He had a loud voice, and never gave 
his hearers the trouble of having to strain their ears or their atten- 
tion to follow him. His quotations had no distracting novelty about 
them, but fell on the ear with a familiar and friendly sound. His 
jokes were unmistakable in their meaning; his whole style was good, 
strong black and white. He could get up acase admirably. He 
astonished the House, and must probably even have astonished him- 
self, by the vast amount of ecclesiastical knowledge, which with only 
the preparation of a day or two he was able to bring to bear upon 
the most abstruse or perplexed questions of Church government. He 
had the advantage of being sure of everything. He poured out his 
eloquence and his learning on the most difficult ecclesiastical ques- 
tions with the resolute assurance of one who had given a life to the 
study. Perhaps, we ought rather to say that he showed the resolute 
assurance which only belongs to one who has not given much of his 
life to the study of the subject. Probably, when Sir William Har- 
court had forgotten all that he had read up a little time before, con- 
cerning Church history, and turned back to his remarkable speeches 
on the Public Worship Bill, he was as much amused as Arthur Pen- 
dennis looking over one of his old reviews, and wondering where on 
earth he contrived to get the erudition of which he had made such a 
display.” 


Of Lord Lytton Mr. McCarthy speaks with smartness :— 


“Mr. Disraeli gave the country another little surprise. He ap- 
pointed Lord Lytton Viceroy of India. Lord Lytton had been pre- 
viously known chiefly as the writer of pretty and sensuous verse 
[there would seem to be some error here, for we know on the best 
authority that poetry should be “simple, sensuous, and passionate ” ], 
and the author of one or two feeble and showy novels. In literary 
capacity he was at least as much inferior to his father as his father 
was to Scott or Goethe. All that was known of him besides was that 
he had held several small diplomatic posts without either distinction 
or discredit.” 

Of the Prince Imperial’s misguided venture he speaks with just 
severity :— 

“Princes in exile have many times borne arms in quarrels not 


their own. It is one of the privileges and one of the consolations of 
exile thus to be enabled to lend a helping hand to a foreign cause. 





But then the cause must be great and just ; it must h 
principle to inspire it. But the Zulu war was not in any sen 

of principle. When Prince Louis Napoleon, therefore, thrast hie 
into this quarrel, he withdrew himself from any just claim to ee 
sympathy. Regret for the sudden extinction of a young life of ae 
was but natural, and this regret was freely given; but the A 
the public remained unaltered. He had thrown away his life > 
lessly, in a quarrel which brought no honour, and for a motive ak 
was not unselfish, and was not exalted.” Witch 


ave some noble 


But we must here close our quotations. If we haye praised 
or seemed to praise, the last two volumes of this history more 
faintly than the first two, most certainly it is not because the 
are less praiseworthy. But, so far as laudatory criticism is es 
cerned, Mr. McCarthy is now, in one respect, as Johnson wag 
when he wrote his immortal letter to Lord Chesterfield, ‘ 


—he is 
“known, and does not need it.” 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Tuts is a novel which no one can read without pleasure, Ty 
plot, in treatment, and as regards most of the characters, it ig 
almost devoid of faults. The least admirable things about it 
are its title, which stops, as it were, with a rising inflection, 
which is yet not an interrogative one; and the character of the 
nominal hero, a vague, bilious, aristocratic young gentleman, 
who would not eat his cake when he might have done go, and 
who, when he made the discovery that the republicanism of 
condescension is a very different matter from the republicanism 
of necessity, vindicated his injured self-importance by attending, 
in full evening dress, a mass-meeting of corduroyed communists, 
and there giving the lie to his former master in social philo. 
sophy, Spears, the demagogue. Mr. Paul Markham’s reality is 
lost in his cantankerousness ; and our chief cause for regretting 
the castigation which overtakes him, is due to the fact that 
there is not flesh-and-blood enough about him to encourage: 
the belief that it hurt him much. It is difficult to draw 
blood from an abstraction. In order to clear the ground 
at once of all debateable subjects, and leave a free field 
for the expression of the comfort this novel has afforded 
us, be it remarked here that the portrait of the above- 
mentioned Spears, though painted with evident pains and con- 
siderable incidental success, strikes us as, upon the whole, un- 
lifelike. Why are fictitious demagogues so often possessed of 
rugged features, and an expression varying between sternness 
and kindliness? We have a recollection of a certain president 
of a Trades Union in Mr, Charles Reade’s novel,—Put Yourself 
in His Place, who seemed to us more like the real thing. How- 
ever, Spears, if not wholly real in himself, is the occasion of the 
display of much charming reality in others; and he might bea 
good deal worse than he is, and still remain tolerable. When 
we have added that the book contains a fair amount of intelli- 
gent and readable padding, chiefly in the guise of a running 
analysis of and commentary upon the sayings and doings of the 
characters, which scarcely require elucidation, we shall have 
exhausted the catalogue of our complaints. 

The plot of the story, if not novel in its essential fea- 
tures, is made interesting by the manner in which it is de- 
veloped, and by numberless little incidental refinements 
and devices. It has a mystery in it, but not a_harrow- 
ing or portentous mystery,—in fact, one foresees very early 
in the story what the general course of things is likely to 
be; but the charm of the tale is enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished by this transparency, because we are constantly called 
upon to admire the simplicity, naturalness, and dexterity where- 
with the successive complications are introduced and unraveled. 
The idea of introducing, out of a clear sky, a claimant to an 
estate the inheritance of which was supposed to be as settled as 
the succession of the seasons, is not unknown to novelists ; but 
to make the disinherited gentleman deserve his fate by the 
whimsical and empty perversity of his own disposition is & 
delightful stratagem, and renders the good-humonur of the 
reader imperturbable through all vicissitudes, Again, the 
honesty, simplicity, and mingled gentleness and firmness of the 
“little gentleman” who represents the disturbing element in 
the tale, is a most happy variation upon the conventional 
treatment in such cases. And Mr. Paul's love-affair (if such a 
name may be applied to it) isingeniously contrived to sound an 
accompaniment to the prevailing sentiment of the story, and at 
the same time to humiliate the objectionable persons, and to 
gratify the well-disposed ones. 


* He That Will Not When He May. By Mrs, Oliphant. 3 vols. London:. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
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Of the last-named, there is an unusually large number, and 
we are undecided as to whether the fascinations of Lady Mark- 
ham or of Sir Gus are the more irresistible. Lady Markham is 
certainly one of the most agreeable acquaintances we have met 
with in fiction, and there is nothing said of her, or that she 
says and does, that is not true and in character. She isa lovely, 
slender, sensitive woman, who is exquisitely polite by instinct, 
put not the less tremulously staunch and valiant upon occasion, 
—noble-minded herself, and sure to call forth and to sympa- 
thise with the latent nobility of others. Her perfect manners, 
in which is not a vestige of stiffness or insincerity, but which 
are the genuine and unconscious manifestation of her nature, 
are everywhere made to tell throughout the book, without ex- 
aggeration or apparent effort on the author's part. Very few 
contemporary novelists could either conceive or delineate such a 
lidy as this. All her little ways and traits are lovingly and 
humorously portrayed. The morning after her first interview 
with Spears, who has puzzled and disturbed her not a little by 
his republican unceremoniousness, she came down to break- 
fast with a cap, “a thing which she only wore when she was 
out of sorts,—a kind of signal of distress.” In the third 
yolume, when Mrs. Lenny tells her the story of Sir William’s 
first wife (of whose existence Lady Markham had been 
ignorant until after the baronet’s death), ‘“‘she listened with 
a strange feeling that she was herself the girl who was 
being talked of, who had died so young.” This is a touch un- 
surpassed for delicacy and insight. But the book has many 
such. Lady Markham is the mother of six children, of whom 
the four younger ones are described as no one else, except, per- 
haps, Jean Ingelow, can describe children. Their character- 
istics are as distinct as they are true ; and the observations they 
make aid in no small degree our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the grown people. They call Sir Gus “ the little gentle- 
man,” and the little gentleman he remains to us thenceforth. 
Roland did not dance so well as his brother Harry, because he 
was “generally thinking of something else ;” Bell was brighter 
than Mary (whose name was pronounced “ Marie,” with a strong 
accent on the last syllable), and was accustomed frankly to 
allude to her own cleverness and personal beauty, which she 
made the standard of those qualities in her friends. An im- 
portant member of the Markham family is old Brown, the 
butler, who, although no more obtrusive in the book than he 
was in reality, is so utterly and convincingly the genuine Eng- 
lish butler of the best class, in his speech, in his reflections, in 
his acuteness, in his conscientiousness, and in his deference, 
that he absolutely stands out from the pages, and does 
not seem to be written about at all. The subtle but un- 
mistakable differences between him and young Charles, the 
footman, who, when inspecting with Brown the dusty port- 
manteau of the, as yet, unrecognised Colonel Lenny, wants to 
know, “ Is all the beggars coming on visits ¥ I ain’t a-going to 
wait on another, not if my wages was doubled !’’ are set forth 
with unerring accuracy. As for the Colonel, whom the children 
call “ poor gentleman,” in recognition, probably, of his bronzed 
and elderly but genial and winning appearance, he is a most 
enjoyable type of an old West-Indian soldier, as simple and as 
courteous as Colonel Newcome himself, and neither so proul 
nor so hot-tempered. These are mere sketches, but they are 
worth more than many finished portraits. Mrs. Lenny, lean, 
brown, impulsive, and good-hearted, with a certain feminine 
manliness and self-sufficiency, the result of many years’ cam- 
paigning and knocking about the world, is scarcely less attrac- 
tive than her husband. She arrives at Markham in a con- 
spicuous pink bonnet ; her only luggage is a moderate hand-bag, 
but this is found to contain a wonderful and economical 
“evening body,” which she wears at dinner. She artlessly 
explains to Lady Markham, the most perfectly and unob- 
trusively dressed woman in the world, how great a saving of 
trouble and expense this evening body is, “made with good 
black silk. It costs a little more at the time, but what does 
that matter? And there you are, both for morning and even- 
Ing, quite set up.” “It is a very admirable plan, 1 am sure,” 
Lady Markham said, with great seriousness, checking, with a 
look, the laugh that was in Alice’s eyes. Could anything be 
more humorous than this idea of poor dear Mrs. Lenny being 
“very kind after dinner,” and explaining her simple artifice to 
her hostess, by way of giving her a lesson ! 

But after all, perhaps the character who dwells most plea- 
santly in the memory is that of the resolute, honourable, quaint, 
affectionate “little gentleman,’ who is the real hero of the 





book. His small stature, his large dignity, his polite curiosity, 
his combined self-assertion and self-abnegation, his slender 
brown hands; his attire, perfectly neat and unexceptionable, but 
lighter than the average English garments, and not following 
the prevailing cut; his extreme sensibility to the harshness of 
the English climate, his dolorous incompatibility with tradi- 
tional English habits, his devotion to the children, and his 
funny little love-making episode,—all these things render him 
irresistibly dear to us. He is quite original, too; at least, we 
do not know where to look for his fellow in modern fictitious 
literature. His whole attitude and situation in the story are 
almost pathetically humorous, and yet we are always more 
inclined to respect him than to smile at him. He comes over 
to England expecting a cordial reception, and somewhat to his 
dismay he finds himself forced by circumstances into the réle 
of a smouldering bomb-shell, whose mere existence threatens 
the happiness of the people he most wished to please. It is all 
expressed in this touching, yet arch paragraph, in the third 
volume :—“ When dinner was over, and Mr. Brown, with his too 
observant eyes, was got rid of, the forlorn little stranger, who 
was the new baronet, the conqueror, the master of the situa- 
tion, could almost have wept, so lonely and left out did 
he feel.” 

But we must deny ourselves the pleasure of lingering longer 
among these charming people to whom Mrs. Oliphant has in- 
troduced us, and surrender her book to our readers. In the 
course of the story, some allusion is necessarily made to the 
existing contest between poverty and wealth, and the statement 
of both sides of the question is fair and equable, without being 
in the least exhaustive or argumentative. The aristocratic 
party are left in rather the better situation of the two. Asa 
whole, the current of the tale flows pellucidly and smoothly 
along, amidst scenery which is always pleasing, but never 
striking, impressive, or terrible. There are no vivid colours, 
nor startling situations, no passionate episodes. In fact, the 
story is almost too intensely English—English of the higher 
and more refined class, where mental and moral agitations are 
educated into harmlessuess—it is even more English, we mean 
to say, than it is illustrative of human nature in general. Such 
people, such events, are to be found nowhere else than in Eng- 
land ; they are the result and expression of centuries of English 
civilisation. Mrs. Oliphant has written so much, that she is 
almost too completely mistress of her art; we find in her none 
of the struggles and flashes, the whims and the fire, of 
tumultuous genius labouring to achieve expression. Her book is 
a calm and harmonious reflection, not a picturesque and im- 
passioned creation. She writes from the fullness of experience, 
with the mastery of methods. She has no cause to plead, no 
wrongs to right, no spite to gratify, but only a story to tell. 
And we do not know where to look among her sister-novelists 
for any one who could—considering all things—have told it so 
well. 








THE SONG OF ROLAND.* 


Arr things “ generally known ” for the most part things worth 
knowing, and are things worth knowing for the most part over- 
looked ? is a question that suggests itself in the leisure of the 
vacation, when we can draw breath, and leave beaten tracks 
and the topics of the day, for solitude and excursions into fresh 
woods and pastures new. When we read, for instance, Mr. 
O’Hagan's excellent version of the Sung of Roland, we may 
well ask why has that noble poem, the Iliad of the Franks, 
and the delight of our Norman forefathers, never before been 
tran-lated 2 Why has it not become a popular remedy with us 
for the morbid affectations and foolish untruth of so much 
modern verse, just as the Elgir Marbles are correctives for all 
time to the aberrations of sculpture? This voice from the 
heroic age of Europe, when the foundations of its order were 
laid; this voice, “ singing of death, and of honour that cannot 
die,” ought to be “ generally known” by those who have pro- 
fited by the thoughts and deeds of the past, as we English 
have done. 

Only this year has any attempt been made to render the old 
“geste” into English, though, since what may be called its 
discovery in 1887 by M. Francisque Michel, it has been care- 
fully edited by French scholars, and translated into various 
forms of French verse. Yet we have no small national interest 

* The Song of Roland, Translated into English Verse by John O'Hagan, M.A., 
One of her Majesty's Counsel. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1830. 
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in the poem, the MS. of which is in the Bodleian Library, for’ 
there seems some probability that this, the earliest existing 
chant in the langue d’oil, was compiled by Theroulde, William 
the Conqueror’s preceptor, or by Theroulde the son, to whom 
the King gave the Abbey of Peterborough; while it appears 
certain that the actual writing is the work of an Anglo-Norman 
scribe. 

The slaughter of Charlemagne’s rear-guard at Roncesvalles, 
when he returned from Spain in 778, took possession of our 
forefathers’ imagination, and formed a nucleus of fact round 
which for centuries gathered the poetry of the Western world. 
If in England the Arthurian cycle of romance was more 
popular, on the Continent the death of Roland was 
the chief theme of jongleurs, and the delight of hearers 
who took a practical interest in tales of Paynim defeat, and a 
personal pride in the derring-do of the Frankish Peers. ‘To 
trace the legends of Roland and his fellows from the cantilines 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries to the extravagances of the 
Italian poets of the Renaissance, would be to write a history of 
European literature during the middle ages. In Mr. O’Hagan’s 
preface, and in M. Gautier’s authorised version of the Chanson 
de Roland, which has been accepted by the French Universities 
for the use of their graduates, the origin and history of the 
Song are sufficiently discussed ; and we refer our readers to these 
sources of information if, having studied this translation, they 
are as eager as they ought to be to know more of the original. 

Keeping the weaknesses of his modern audience in view, Mr. 
O’Hagan has perhaps done well in his choice of a metre which, 
because of its use by Scott and Coleridge, almost mechanically 
suggests knightly romance. If he could have used assonants 
with the skill Mr. M’Carthy has shown in his rendering 
of Calderon, possibly assonants might have more faith- 
fully reproduced the chant of the jongleur, assisted as it was 
by musical notes. We should have been almost constrained to 
recite aloud the “laisses” or leashes into which the poem is 
divided ; and the pathos of them, the value of their repetitions, 
the stirring power of their battle-scenes, might have been better 
felt when told aloud as the poet told them. But probably 
assonants would have checked readers on the threshold, and the 
poem would not have been popularised, as we trust it may be. 
Mr. O’Hagan has erred on the side of condensation rather than 
of expansion, and in his wish to be terse he has here-and there 
sacrificed graphic detail; but his simplicity of diction suits the 
directness of the narrative, and has a merit that no graces of 
phrase or modern turns of language could secure. It is remark- 
able that the English translation is frequently better than 
is any modern French version yet printed. The purism and 
unexpansiveness of the language which Voltaire and others 
doctored so severely, make it less able to render the abrupt 
yet rushing thoughts of the mediwval minstrel than our 
more popular style and “ vulgar tongue,” -and, notwithstand- 
ing the verbal likeness of the words, it would seem as 
though our modern English thought fits the antique mould 
better than do French ideas. Many of the idioms of the poem 
seem ours by right of descent, if not of actual possession. 

To give some idea of Mr. O’Hagan’s success, we cannot do 
better than quote one of the original laisses, or leashes of verse, 
and his translation of it, as well as M. Gautier’s rendering in 
French. The death-agony of Olivier and the grief and forbear- 
ance of his friend Roland are the subject of the stanza :— 

* As vus Rollant sur son cheval pasmet 
E Olivier ki est 4 mort naffrez ? 
T'ant ad seiniet, li oil li sunt trublet : 
Ne loinz ne prés ne poet vedeir si cler 
Que reconnoisse nisun hume mortel. 
Sun cumpaignun, cum il l’ad encuntret 
Si I'fiert amunt sur l’helme ad or gemmet ; 
Tut li detrenchet @ici que A I'nasel ; 
Mais en la teste ne l’ad mie adeset. 
A icel colp lad Rollanz reguardet, 
Si li demandet dulcement e suef : 
‘Sire cumpainz, faites le vus de gret ? 
Yo sui Rollanz, ki tant vus soelt amer: 
Par nule guise ne m’avez desfiet.’ 
Dist Oliviers : ‘Or vus oi jo parler ; 
Jo ne vus vei; veiet vas damnes Deus! 
Ferut vus ai; kar le me perdunez.’ 
Rollanz respunt : ‘Jo n’ai nient de mel, 
Jo l’vus parduins ici e devant Deu.’ 
A icel mot l’uns 4 Valtre ad clinet ; 
Par tel amur as les vus desevret.” 


“‘See Roland there on his charger swooned, 
Olivier smitten with his death-wound. 
His eyes from bleeding are dimmed and dark, 
Nor mortal, near or far, can mark; 





And when his comrade beside him pressed 
Fiercely he smote on his golden crest ; ‘ 
Down to the nasal the helm he shred, 

But passed no further, nor pierced his head 
Roland marvelled at such a blow, ; 
And thus bespake him, soft and low,— 

‘ Hast thou done it, my comrade, wittinely 2 
Roland who loves thee so dear, am T; T 
Thou hast no quarrel with me to seek ?” 
Olivier answered, ‘I hear thee speak, 

But I see thee not ; God secth thee, 

Have I struck thee, brother ? Forgive it me. 
‘Tam not hurt, O Olivier! 

And in sight of God, I forgive thee here.’ 
Then each to other his head hath laid, 

And in love like this was their parting made,” 


“ Voyez-vous Roland, 1A, pamé sur son cheval, 
Et Olivier, qui est blessé 4 mort ? 
ll a tant saigné que sa vue en est trouble; 
Ni de prés, ni de loin, ne voit plus assez clair, 
Pour reconnaitre homme qui vive. 
Le voil& qui rencontre son compagnon Roland; 
Sur le heaume orné de pierreries ct d'or, il frappe un coup terrible 
Qui le fend en deux jusqu’au nasal, : 
Mais qui, par bonheur, ne pénétre pas en la téte. 
A ce coup, Roland l'a regardé, 
Et doucement, doucement, lui fait cette demande : 
‘Mon compagnon, l’avez-vous fait expres ? 
Je suis Roland, celui qui tant vous aime ; 
Vous ne m’aviez point défié, que je sache ?’ 
‘Je vous entends,’ dit Olivier, ‘je vous entends parler, 
Mais point ne vous vois: Dieu vous voice, ami. 
Je vous ai frappé, pardonnez-le-moi.’ 
Je n’ai point de mal,’ répond Roland ; 
‘Je vous pardonne ici, et devant Dieu.’ 
A ce mot, ils s’inclinent l’un devant l’autre. 
C’est ainsi, c’est avee cet amour que tous deux se sépartrent.” 





To give one of the 250 laisses of the poem is well-nigh as use. 
less as to prove the beauty of St. Stephen’s Church at Caen, 
built during the same epoch as when the Song of Roland was 
popular, by filching a stone from its arches. The geste epito- 
mises life at its highest, according to the standard of the eleventh 
century, and it is difficult to break off a fragment from this 
severely simple tale of valour in defeat. We have selected a 
stanza that detaches itself from the context as a by-scene in the 
tragedy, but the quotation is altogether inadequate to represent 
the general effect of this earliest popular poem of the Christian 
world. 

Though heroic, its exaggerations are never grotesque or 
ignoble, even when the Saracen enemies are described. The 
large proportions of the personages, their power to live, their 
strength to suffer, the faithfulness of their steeds, the virtues 
of their swords, the far-reaching sound of the ivory hom 
Olifant, are so much homage paid to man’s individuality and 
prowess, and to the special virtues which characterised and en- 
nobled the founders of the new society that succeeded the Roman 
decadence. Mr. O’Hagan seems to dread ridicule for his knights, 
who faint and weep by the thousand; but these waves of strong 
emotion were not accounted weakness when men were bound in 
the fraternity of confessing, “ Ung roy, ung loy, ung foy.” The 
poet but exaggerates the ties which did actually bind the 
Northern races, and which, in great measure, gave them power 
and impetus to conquer Europe, and turn back the nearly equal 
brotherhood founded by Mahommed. The hold that the chief 
Christian dogmas had obtained over the people is curiously 
shown even in the reticences of the poem. ‘There is no question 
of whether Frank or Moslem is right or wrong. No Kastern 
scepticism had troubled “France la douce” in those pre- 
Crusading times. God controls the issues of the great battle 
between good and evil, with complete knowledge of every blow 
given and taken. Angels, the “birds of God,” alight on the 
field of slaughter, to carry the souls of the valiant to the 
paradise of flowery meads and living water, where the 
Crucified shall weleome them, Unsullied truth and honour, 
loyal brotherhood and courage, are the main virtues 0! 
Charlemagne’s ‘ Bers,” or barons. He himself, hale but old: 
is the chosen viceroy of God, to lead his armies in the per- 
petual conflict with evil. An angel is ever by his side to 
counsel him, yet he deliberates with his “men ;” he hears and 
weighs their wisdom, but his award is never questioned ; and 
even Canelon, the traitor, whose rage against Roland works 
such woe, is always true,as he believes, to the King. If it were 
not already fixed by other proof, we should have assigned to 
this poem a date when such a chief as William the Conqueror 
awed his Barons and led the counsels of Europe, for though 
the floriated beard and grey hair of Charlemagne be often de- 
scribed in the geste, the eyes of the Norman King look through 
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a 
the mask, eyes that would have been impatient of the mysticism, 
the flirtations, and the infirm purpose of the Round-table Knights. 
A curious comparison might indeed be made between the 
hints of European decadence in the Arthurian romances of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century and the stern law and moral 
order of Charlemagne’s ideal court in the Song of Roland ; 
meantime, this old painting of manners does more to revive 
pelief that there was once an age of faith than a hundred 
folios by the mediwval schoolmen. We cordially thank Mr. 
O'Hagan for his translation, and for the spirit in which he 
has nearly, if not quite, rendered the best qualities of the 
original. We trust that his charming volume may arouse a 
serious interest in the life of early Europe, which has been 
unfortunately obscured by romance. ‘The good common-sense 
of its laws and customs might not be in vain recognised in 
modern reform, even of the more radical sort. Let us trust that 
we might find among our representative men the loyal wisdom 
of an Olivier, the leading of a Charles, and the daring valour of 
a Roland. Let us hope that no worse traitor than the wrath- 
ful and wrong-headed Ganelon may be among us, woeful as was 
the evil he wrought. 


HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS.* 

Mr. Howorrn continues and concludes his exhaustive account 
of the Mongol tribes and peoples of Asia in these two volumes, 
which, like their predecessor published three years ago, are 
marked by a profundity of research, a completeness of detail, 
and an amount of genuine labour not to be met with in any re- 
cent English writer. Of course, Mr. Howorth cannot expect 
that his large and closely-printed volumes will be generally 
read. There are many who, with the best intentions, will give 
up in despair the idea of perusing the fifteen hundred pages of 
which the whole work consists; but for this the author must 
have been prepared. ‘The very nature of the task he undertook 
precluded all hope of its being a popular book ; and invaluable 
as it is to students, he might easily have increased its utility 
for reference by the addition of an index of subjects. In its pre- 
sent form it is, beyond all doubt, an immense storehouse of 
important historical facts; but the author, unfortunately, has 
not simplified the task of discovering the gems contained in his 
pages. An attentive perusal is requisite, and those who may 
have occasion to refer to the work frequently will do well to 
make marginal notes, and other sigu-posts for their own 
guidance. It may be matter for individual opinion also whether 
Mr, Howorth has not exceeded his original design in describing 
the recent history of the Khanates of Central Asia, and the 
northern provinces of Afghanistan; and he cannot certainly 
advance the same claims to consideration and attention when 
covering ground already taken up by numerous other contempo- 
rary writers as he undoubtedly can as the chronicler of the 
ancient history of the great Mongol race. 

His opening pages find the Mongol conquerors advanced as 
far in their military triumphs in the west as the threshold of 
the continent of Europe. Juchi or Juji Khan, the son of the 
great Genghis, led his father’s armies against the ruler of 
Khwaresm, and captured the principal cities of the province of 
Khorasan. Of those campaigns Mr. Howorth gives a complete, 
and on the whole an interesting description. At the risk of 
some repetition, he relates the origin of these wars in the murder 
of the Mongol traders, for whose slaughter Genghis swore he 
would, and did, exact a terrible retribution. The most in- 
teresting and valuable portion of the work is undoubtedly that 
chapter devoted to the career of Batu Khan, Juji’s son. In 
1229, the Mongols, under a General named Suntai—whom Mr. 
Howorth now identifies with the well-known Subutai—crossed 
the Ural, thus beginning those inroads into Russia which led to 
greater successes in the forests of Transylvania and Lithuania, 
and also to the establishment of various Tartar dynasties in the 
vast tract of country between the Ural and the Danube. In 
1238 a larger army was despatched into Russia, and Batu took 
the field in person. Crossing the Volga, he advanced at the 
head of a host composed of a small nucleus of Mongols and of 
a large number of the tribes of Turkestan, whom Mr. Howorth 
very wisely describes under the general name of T'artars. Many 
battles were fought, and many a tragic occurrence is re. 
cited as having happened during this triumphant progress, 
marked by the track of burning towns and villages. The 
Russians were signally defeated at Moscow, Vladimir, and 
Ps History of the Mongols, from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Century, Part II. 
“vols, By Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A. London; Longmans and Co. 1839. 





Yaroslaf, and the towns named, constructed mostly of wood, 
were burnt as soon as taken. But, although always victorious, 
the 'Tartars did not cow their opponents, as the following inci- 
dent will show :—* Vassilko, the son of the Grand Prince 
George, was taken prisoner; but he refused to take food, and, 
on being pressed by the Mongols to join their banners, he 
refused with scorn, and called them tigers, polluted with blood, 
enemies of Christ, and enemies of his country. ‘You shall 
never be my friend,’ he said. ‘You are doomed to perdition. 
There is a God, and you shall be destroyed when your cup is 
full’” But tkat time was yet far distant. Batu continued 
his vigorous and irresistible career past Novgorod “ to the lake 
Seliger, where the Volga springs ; and the villages disappeared, 
says the chronicler, and the heads‘of the Russians fell like grass 
before the sickle.” The fall of Kief, “the mother of the Rus- 
sian cities,” crowned the enterprise against Russia, and ushered 
in that more remarkable one which resulted in the advance of 
the Mongol banners through the passes of the Carpathians to 
the fortresses of Hungary. 

The Hungarian war began with an attack on three sides. 
While Batu marched with the main force by the direct road 
towards Hungary, his lientenants invaded Poland and Walla- 
chia, thus menacing the common object from the north and 
the south-east, as well as from the east. The northern army 
was victorious at Todomeria, Czarna, and finally at Lignitz, a 
Sedan to the chivalry of Poland. After these successes, it 
proceeded to devastate Moravia, and then joined the main body 
under Batu. Shortly afterwards, the third army arrived from 
Wallachia, and the whole of the Tartar host was concentrated 
on the Danube, near the town of Pesth. Its metal was soon 
put to the test in a great battle on the banks of the Sayo with 
Bela, the Hungarian king, who was vanquished. At this 
moment Western Europe lay exposed to the full danger of a 
Tartar invasion. Neither the vast extent of Russia, nor the 
valour of the knights of Warsaw, Moscow, Cracow, and Pesth 
had availed to arrest their onset. And Germany, at 
that time distracted by the feuds between the Pope and the 
Emperor, appeared ill able to act as the champion of civilisa- 
tion against the destroyivg hordes of Asia. Several 
attempts were made to form a _ crusade against the 
Tartars, but each and all failed, because of the dissension 
between prelate and noble, and of the intrigues of Wenceslas of 
Bohemia and Frederic of Austria. In 1241, however, the 
Emperor Frederic LI. took steps towards arresting the advance 
of the Tartars, and endeavoured to form a league with the other 
rulers of Europe. His letter to our Heury ILL. is worth quoting, 
as showing the opinion prevalent about the Tartars. “ If the 
Tartars penetrate into Germany,” he said, “and find no bar- 
riers to their progress there, other nations will suffer from the 
terrible scourge, which divine justice, as we believe, has allowed 
to appear, to punish the world for its crimes, and on account of 
the decay of piety. ..... We have faith in Christ, who has 
hitherto enabled us to vanquish our enemies, and will cause 
their pride to fall, and the 'Tartars to be once more remitted 
back to Tartarus.” Soon after this the Tartars were defeated 


in battle; but they were not checked until they had reached. 


Neustadt and Niunburg, near Vienna. In other directions 
Batu’s lieutenants met with obstinate and often successful 
resistance, and when the news of the death of his uncle, 
Ogotai Khan, arrived, Batu resolved to obey the sum- 
mons recalling him, and to return to Asia. -His line of 
retreat was marked by “the destruction of towns” and “ the 
trampling down of forests.” From the German frontier to 
the Volga hardly a city escaped the passage of the tornado, 
writes Mr. Howorth, and “ but for the lucky death of Ogotai, 
and the consequent recall of the Tartar leaders, there is no good 
reason why an acre of land in Europe should have escaped 
being trampled upon by Tartar troops.” The wave, therefore, 
retired of its own accord, rather than was rolled back; but we 
may be profoundly thankful that the hardy, well-armed, and 
skilfully led soldiers from the banks of the Amour and the valleys 
of the Celestial Mountains, did not reach those western countries 
of Europe which were the centre of the life and civilisation of 
the whole continent. We cannot, we regret, affirm that Mr. 
Howorth’s account of this most important invasion is as clear 
as it might have been. There is much in the arrangement of 
events that appears susceptible of improvement, nor can we 
agree with him that “ paddling their own canoes ” is “a graphic 
colloquial phrase.” The account of the mission of the monks 
Carpini and Benedict to “convert the Tartars to Christ- 
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ianity ” is interesting, and will be read with pleasure by those 
unable to turn to their own narrative. These courageous 
envoys traversed the whole of the vast region held by the 
Mongol armies from Poland to Karakoram, the capital, or chief 
ordu, of the race. Of the later journey of the Franciscan 
Rubruquis, a detailed description is also given. In fact, Mr. 
Howorth gives us a full summary of the contents of every book 
that has been published on the subject, from the Chinese his- 
tories to the valuable volumes of Mr. Schuyler. 

Of the rulers of the Golden Horde and the Khans of Astra- 
khan, &c., all the minutest details that have come down to us are 
here recorded. Every petty chief, every branch of the House 
of Genghis, has his or its history inscribed in these volumes, 
which, as the author admits, “it has been as much as patience 
and vigilance could secure to render intelligible.’ It would 
be singularly ungrateful to say anything harsh of a writer who 
has devoted so many years of his life to the collection of the 
great quantity of historical facts inclosed between these 
dark-blue covers, and if he had only simplified the task of 
reference, Mr. Howorth would have just reason to complain 
of any unkindness on the part of his critics. But if we 
may be allowed the comparison, he has erected a magnificent 
palace at enormous cost and labour, while forgetting that those 
who are to use it require a place of entrance. It is a splendid 
pile, but there are no doors. In concluding our notice of this 
work, the principal merit of which is that of being a remark- 
able monument of human labour, we may offer Mr. Howorth 
our congratulations on the completion of his task, even while we 
express the hope that his exhaustive pages will not prevent 
students going to the original sources,—the charming narratives 
of the monk-travellers, and of Marco Polo, the correspondence 
of the Jesuits in China, and the eloquent writings of Klaproth, 
D’Ohsson, Rémusat, and many more, too numerous to name— 
on which this History of the Mongols has been based. 





ODD, OR EVEN ?* 


Tuts is another of Mrs. Whitney’s New-England stories, and 
it is far from being an improvement on her former works. She 
has written some good tales, which have become popular in this 
country as well as in America. The Gayworthys we recollect as 
giving us pleasure. although there the sentiment was overdone, 
and some of the incidents were melodramatic. This book is a 
weak repetition of some of her other stories, and it is tedious, 
disconnected, and disappointing. Mrs. Whitney might have 
done well had she been satisfied in simply telling her story, 
thus giving herself plenty of opportunity for those scenes 
of New England farm-life and farm-work, which are her 
strong point. But not satisfied with this, she drags her readers 
through nearly 600 pages of small type, taking occasion to 
inflict on them a great deal of quasi-religion and mysticism 
which are at once irritating and incomprehensible. 

The object of the story, as far as can be seen, is to protest 
against the conventionality of not marrying out of one’s own 
social sphere. ‘Those who choose to conform in this and other 
conventional matters are set down as “ Evens,” and those who 
do not, as “Odds.” This is a sufficiently awkward way of 
dividing society, even from a grammatical point of view; but 
Mrs. Whitney goes farther, and speaks of a third class, who 
appear to stand in the position of “ betweens.” We must con- 
fess to failure in accurately discovering who these unfortunate 
persons may be. Sometimes the class seems to include every- 
body. Contemplation of this subject, however, is slightly con- 
fusing. It will be best to let Mrs. Whitney speak for herself 
through her heroine, a certain Frances, familiarly known as 
“France” Everidge, the middle daughter in a family of five 
girls, with a pair of sisters above and below her. She is intro- 
duced to us as discussing the question of the difference between 
retail and wholesale traders with her sisters and Miss Ammah 
Tred-gold, an old-maid friend of the family :— 

“The other man studies his neighbourhood and what his neigh- 
bours want; but you have reason, Euphemia. Only they both stand 
between; that is what I said. And it is around and round. No- 
body is actually bottom and nobody is actually top, any more than 
they are on the globe.’—‘ And yet there is a top and a bottom and a 
between to everything that exists on the globe,’ said France,— 
‘society, schools, families. I know, for I’m a between; and that’s 
why nobody settles or thinks where I’m to go this summer. Phemie 
and Helen have got invitations,—they always have,—and the little 
ones are to go with mamma; but I’m skipped, so far. I suppose I 


shall be perceived and picked up, somehow, in the packing, as other 
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in 
odds and ends are. Not that I’m an end,’ she corrected herself 


saving her unities of speech, ‘only an odd,—number tad 3. 
at the middle.’ Nobody minded France and her queer sasha a 
was always an odd, as shedeclared. ‘ This doesn’t settle the calli 
said Euphemia. ‘I don’t know why we should worry to oleae 
visit that was altogether accidental, any way, when we can’t keep ep 


the acquaintance, and there are loads of people we really do know 
and oweto. We shall never get round.’—‘ That comes of taking your 


friendships in cargoes,’ quoth Miss Anmah.—‘ And of being so lovel 
to the accidentals when you didn’t mean anything continuing ; prac 
tising the high-bred that is too high-bred to be sniffy, when you're 
going to turn out sniffy after all,’ said uncompromising, Clear-sighted 
France. ‘For my part, I’d rather go see the Raxleys any day than 
the Talfreys. But why can’t we be like the planets ?’ she concluded 
suddenly, with the utmost freshness of simple suggestion, and looking 
up innocently, as she paused for information.—‘ Don’t be utterly non. 
sensical !’ said Euphemia impatiently.” 

Not to be nonsensical is exactly what we would say to Mrs 
Whitney, even at the risk of being considered “sniffy.” France 
Everidge is taken from Boston by Miss Ammah to spend the 
summer at Fellaiden, up among the granite mountains of Ver. 
mont or New Hampshire. This scenery Mrs. Whitney evidently 
loves, and she is quite at home among the hills—as witness her 
other stories—and we get some good descriptions of journeys and 
excursions among the mountains. Upat Fellaiden, at the Hey. 
brooks’ farm, where Miss Ammah has a lodging, France meets 
Israel Heybrook, the young farmer, who is the hero of the story, 
He is supposed to be another “ odd,” being well educated and far 
above his class; and although he thinks himself socially much 
below the young lady from the city, he is, in fact, superior to her 
in character. She fails to interest us, but Rael Haybrook is 
really a noble young fellow. But, as we have said, unfortu. 
nately Mrs. Whitney cannot let well alone. She crams into 
her story a number of incidents and adventures, many of them 
good in their way, but sometimes obviously inserted for the 
purpose of padding. We are thankful for a capital scene of 
the chase of a white rooster; and for another, in which the 
young girl France essays to ride on a mowing-machine— 
“ stridulous like a host of locusts ’’—which will commend itself to 
any one who has ever done the same thing, and knows “ the whirr 
of the wheels and the click of the knives, and the soft swish of the 
dropping grasses.” When, however, we are told that France sat 
“like a Boadicea of the sweet Millennium, riding down the gentle 
host of the herbage, consenting, with praiseful incense-breath, to 
be gathered to its use,” our own “ praiseful incense-breath” is 
turned to laughter. 

At Fellaiden, France Everidge meets also Bernard Kings- 
worth, who is described as a “rather unusual minister.” 
It is evident that Mrs. Whitney thinks he is a very fine 
fellow; the fact is he is an intolerable prig. Sincerely do 
we hope he is “ unusual,” for pages and pages are devoted to 
the transcendental talk and sermonising of this person, through 
whom Mrs. Whitney manifestly addresses her readers. He 
talks a great deal about Jerusalem and the Hebrews, and of 
Egypt and the Great Pyramid and “ pyramid-inches,” with a 
hint at spiritualism, all of which is utterly distasteful and ex- 
ceedingly foolish. On these and other matters he has wonder- 
ful conversations with France Everidge, and ends by falling in 
love with her, as Rael Heybrook has done long ago. Surely 
any indulgence in the mixture of love and religious sentimentality 
which pervades this book is a most dangerous pastime for young 
people, and as pernicious in its effects as Revival meetings. It 
is to be regretted that in works so largely read by the young as 
Mrs. Whitney’s novels are, such namby-pamby ideas should be 
brought forward or encouraged. ‘This is the chief point of 
offence in most the American novels that have passed under our 
notice. Long as the following quotation is, we give it without 
excuse, as it is thoroughly typical of our authoress’s “ fine” 
style of writing :— 

“They swept round under the shade of the mountain; a rocky 
promontory behind them put its curve about them like an arm, and 
walled them from the south-west ; the gentle south slope of Fellaiden 
Hill reached upward from across the river-line as they followed the 
shadowy bend that was like a little tarn. Over them, the clouds 
were pink and flame-colour, and the blue was tinted with chrysoprase. 
Ina cradle-dip of the high horizon, between two swells of dusky 
green, the young moon was leaning her soft white breast toward the 
vanished sun, like the downy breast of a bird. Further north, 
through a saffron glow that almost veiled it, burned the ineffable 
spark of the evening star. ‘Oh, stop!’ cried France; and Rael 
lifted his oars. They were all alone there. The other boat had 
already passed around. A whip-poor-will begin to sing. Its clear, 
sweet notes cut through the still air with swift, repeating lashes of 
sound. Not ‘ whip-poor-will,’ but ‘ a-world-for-me—a-world-for-me, 
its lone, rapt whistle seemed to say. ‘Do you hear that?’ asked 
France, softly. And then she translated it.—‘I hear it now,’ said 
Rael. ‘I suppose I felt what it was, before. I often have.—‘To- 
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sont,’ said France, ‘we are here. It is not all for the whip-poor- 
pe * But how many nights there is nobody here, or in the ten 
caonand other places that are being so beautiful. That is what I 
nk in those lovely wood-corners, where nobody goes. Once in 


— somebody finds them, and has that strange pleasure of finding 
daat ig half a puzzle why they are hid away so.’—‘ Perhaps that is 


why, and enough,’ said Rael. ‘ Or, I suppose pleasantness is pleasure 
somehow ; a fact, independent of our finding ; or else it wouldn’t be 
to be found. I don’t suppose we can be pleased without a pleasure, 
any more than we can hear without an atmosphere that is all alive 
with sound, or see without a sunlight that is full of its own pictures. 
I suppose it is all there ; that it is——’ But if the thought completed 
itself, it was not in speech. He left the sentence there. The whip- 
poor-will finished it. ‘ A-world-for-me—a-world-for-me !? he kept 
saying. The ‘Good Pleasure ’ for which ‘all things are, and were 
created,’ a living, loving Reality in these ‘waste places’ of beauty, 
waiting for the children and the creatures—kzman souls and little 
pirds—to come, and to share it ; for the human souls to be touched 
dy it, so as to find, if they will, that which is ever dividing itself, 
as bread, for them! Hidden away, the waste places, for that ‘ why ’ 
and that ‘enough’ ! Prepared, adorned like festal chambers, for a kind 
surprise, where the Heart that has devised it crowns its own divine 
delight with the happy wonder of the ‘ little flock’ to whom it means 
to ‘give the kingdom.’ Close to that Great Heart, and so the closer 
to each other, the girl and youth found themselves and kept silence, 
and listened to the Word of it, that—virgin-modest before the sacred- 
ness—neither ventured to speak further. Not ‘ religious,’ either of 
them, they thought, and therefore shy of a religious utterance ; but 1 
wonder if the vital thing were not growing in them, with that pleasant- 
ness which was a Presence all about them, and that something scarce 
understood, and no less a Presence, in their hearts? I wonder if 
that moment, and that thought, and that point in their young lives, 
and that lovely river and sky solitude, had not all been meant for, 
and bearing toward each other, in those Purposes that we are so apt 
to think cannot be purposed,—ever since—and before—those waters 
and those skies were made? ‘I shall meet him—lI shall meet her— 
where we always meet!’ Was not the song singing itself along 
those unspoken reaches of the spirit, where they were beginning to 
be sure to find each other ? And yet France would have shrunk, still, 
from analysing that moment, or from explaining herself to herself. 
There was still something in her that would have revolted, if she had 
asked herself why this last half-hour had been the crown and 
fulfilment of the whole beautiful day. So she did not ask, but 
drifted on in the half-light that was so rosy, that must be so brief.” 


Now, although in the first part of this passage Mrs. Whitney 
touches an idea that must have’ occurred to many thoughtful 
minds, namely the wondrous depths of undiscovered and un- 
enjoyed beauty in Nature, she cannot express herself quietly 
and simply, but, straining after religious rhapsody, she 
becomes incoherent, hysterical, and frequently ungrammatical. 

“But why,” as Artemus Ward asks, “ why care for grammar, 
as long as we are good?” There are many other equally 
incomprehensible passages, which it is impossible to refer 
to here. In the end, Rael wins and marries France, and we are 
told that “ Bernard Kingsworth married them. He chose to 
give her so, in the Name in which only he had had strength to 
give her up.” This is a little too much; Mrs. Whitney seems 
to forget that she has made France distinctly refuse him. 
Perhaps this is the way these “unusual” ministers have of 
looking at things. Two collateral stories are carried through the 
book, but as they are distinct from the main story and from 
each other, and are, one perplexing and the other silly, we have 
refrained from noticing them. It is a pity that Mrs. Whitney 
should have allowed herself to publish this tale in so crude a 
condition, and it is impossible that it should add to her reputa- 
tion. That it contains many American perversions of the lan- 
guage is a matter of course. One word as to the meteorological 
phenomena displayed in these pages. Thunderstorms occur 
at opportune moments, and produce important results; and 
sunsets of gorgeous character are so numerous and so 
obliging, that we feel that Mrs. Whitney would have had no 
difficulty in introducing two, or even three, a day, had it been 
necessary to do so. 





TASTE.* 
Iv spite of a very ambitious and somewhat alarming title, this 
book is by no means dull, and it is not extravagantly absurd. 
It is a thin volume, well got up, and charmingly bound, profess- 
ing to be the work of “ G.-L.,” and bearing as a frontispiece a 





photograph of a gentleman wearing a moustache and a very 
new frock-coat, which, we presume, is intended to notify to the 
author's friends that the original is the real “ G.-L.,” and to 
show the public at large how a man of consummate taste | 
dresses himself before he sits for his portrait to a photographer. | 
The book commences with a definition, and the author tells us | 
in his preface that :— 





* The Science of Taste. By“G.-L." London: Stanford. 1879. 


“This book is not published because of an insufficiency in the 

number of works devoted to Art-culture, but because, notwith- 
standing all that has been written upon the subject, guiding prin- 
ciples are still unelucidated ; a collection of opinions has been 
substituted for a code of fundamental laws, and this collection is 
diffused over a succession of disconnected volumes, the perusal of which 
leaves one under the impression that zsthetic appreciation inone depart- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with xsthetic appreciation in another. 
We are told in a recent treatise that ‘principles are indeed necessary,’ 
but that ‘they must be the servants of the decorator, and not his 
master.’ My object is to show that they must be not only his master, 
but his sole guide.’’ 
This is rather a stiff beginning; but let not the casual reader be 
disconraged at the outset, for he will find very little about “ prin- 
ciples” in the course of the work, and the only “ general law,” 
which Mr. G.-L. constantly reiterates, and to illustrate which 
most of his examples are made to tend, is that there is no such 
thing as taste in England at all, whether among architects, or 
decorators, or art critics, or authors, or orators, or the public 
at large,—all of which, to a certain extent, is perfectly 
true. And our author has further shown himself a skilful 
advocate of his own position, inasmuch as the examples of 
British bad-taste that he has chosen are, as a rule, sufficiently 
happy. But he weakens the force of his own argument by a 
too universal condemnation. Indeed, there is no satisfying him. 
The Midland Railway Hotel at St. Pancras, and the British 
Museum at Bloomsbury, are equally obnoxious to him; the 
Royal Exchange in the City delights him not, and the 
new Law Courts in the Strand offend him. Red _ brick 
and gable-ends he condemns as severely as the more familiar 
metropolitan architecture of Gower Street. The bronze 
lions on the Thames Embankment excite his derision, 
and the bronze dolphins his scorn. ‘Though his taste tends 
towards living in flats, the Queen Anne’s Gate Houses are, in 
his eyes, a “ structural monstrosity ;” the new Foreign Office is 
a “penitentiary,” the railings of the British Museum are 
“vulgar,” the decorations of the Albert Hall ‘“ preposterous.” 
Nelson's Pillaris unto him a stone of stumbling, and Cleopatra’s 
Needle a rock of offence. The Holloway Jail, indeed, he con- 
siders “ handsome and attractive,” but this, unfortunately, is 
just as it ought not to be, and he would rather, with a view of 
making incarceration really deterrent, imprison our London 
malefactors “in the région of Bloomsbury.” Perhaps the new 
Law Courts, whose architecture he considers a “ disgrace,” may 
have been so designed by a paternal and wsthetic Government 
with a view of discouraging litigation, by driving away intending 
suitors. It is certainly unfortunate that the Holloway Jail is 
so much more attractive than the National Gallery. However, 
perhaps it is not quite so agreeable inside. 

But Mr. “ G.-L.” does not confine his strictures to the archi- 
tecture of London. Even Nature does not always come up to 
his standard of taste. The poor india-rubber plant does not 
please him, and the mango tree he considers as “ inimical to 
beauty.” And then he objects not only to chimney-pot hats, 
but also to the new English loans to India without interest. He 
does not like the policeman’s helmet, but then he equally objects 
to Mendelssohn's “* Wedding March” being played upon church 
organs. The English sailor’s dress “ could not,” in his opinion, 
“be more ill-adapted to the human form ;”” but then he is equally 
distressed at the word “ munsiff” being translated “ judge,” ora 
“ pandit ’’ being called a learned man. And finally, he con- 
siders that “‘ we refuse to march with the times, and the result 
is, the most advanced Continental nations leave us behind.” 
And he then denounces, in the name of good-taste and common- 
sense, our laws, our ethics, our politics, our diplomacy, the con- 
duct of our hostilities, our public worship, our navigation, our 
advertisements, our not living in flats, and our settlement of the 
* Alabama’ claims. 

It will easily be seen that it is very difficult to follow so uni- 
versal a critic. He is, as the old countrywoman said, “ neither 
for to have nor to hold.” 

Still, to a certain extent, as long as our author confines him- 
self to hostile criticism, he is amusing, and when not too 
original, decidedly sensible. But when he comes to make sug- 
gestions of his own,—oh, ye gods and little fishes! Let us 
take King Log and the architectural simplicity of Gower 
Street, rather than be delivered over to the wsthetic tender 
mercies of such an artistic stork as “G.-L.” A full-page draw- 
ing (p. 23) of new park-gates, with which “ G.-L.” would replace 
the existing colonnade entrance at Hyde-Park Corner, must be 
seen to be appreciated. Suffice it to say that the colonnade is 
designed apparently to illustrate the author's theory of the 
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architectural beauty of circles. Again, having selected no less 
than eight specimens of iron rail-heads, “ between 92 and 111 
Piccadilly,” none of which can be called offensive, seeing they 
are somewhat common-place, he proceeds to assert that they 
are objectionable, chiefly, it appears, because they are “ obviously 
all taken from spears, arrows, halberds, and other weapons, as 
suggestive of defence; and the intervening urns, &c., are there 
to indicate the consequent fruits of security. They are no 
more effective than railings of geometric designs; but the 
fascination lies in their supposed symbolism.” Now the 
amount of symbolism that is to be found in making an 
iron rail-head after the pattern of a spear scarcely appears 
to us to be artistically objectionable, and the heavy and involved 
ironwork, figured on page 98, by which Mr. “ G.-L.” proposes to 
replace our conventional street-railings, is simply and unsym- 
bolically frightful. 

But it is in the decoration of the human form that the ab- 
surdities of “ G.-L.’s” suggestions culminate. After a number of 
very sensible and practical criticisms upon dress, both male and 
female, he ventures to propose a new morning costume for the 
gentlemen of the nineteenth century; and he has further had 
the temerity to figure his artistic ideal on p. 182. The legs are the 
legs of an ill-dressed bishop, the head is the head of a stage fox- 
hunter, and the body is a combination of the body of an un- 
official gentleman at one of her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
Levées and the body of a rural letter-carrier; the whole 
being more suggestive of an unarmed French sportsman than 
anything else in Nature or Art. 

On the other hand, the views of “ G.-L.” on female costume 
are peculiarly sensible, though we cannot say we agree with 
him in admiring the hair cut over the forehead in the form 
of a “fringe.” In distinguishing between pictorial and 
decorative art our author is sufficiently happy, and his 
remarks on so-called “ arabesques,” as well as his reasons for 
preferring white to painted ceilings, are both theoretically and 
practically good. His views on the proper subordination of 
accessories are both just and well expressed, and yet when he 
comes to design a picture-frame (p. 112), he produces an 
elaborate ornament which so entirely takes off the attention 
from the picture which it is presumably meant to show off, that 
it may be almost said to conceal it. 

There are curious views of cause and effect in the book which 
startle the reader from time to time, but they appear rather to 
proceed from unmanageability of style than anything else. In 
the following passage, for instance :— 

“The chimney-pot hat is supposed to impart height; and so is the 

ridiculous bear-skin, which an unfortunate Foot Guard is compelled to 
wear. In the same way, flanging trousers are introduced with the 
object of making the feet look small. Both these desirable cha- 
racteristics will be developed in reality by a little attention to 
healthy exercise, proper ventilation, and such like; but their simula- 
tion is nonsensical.” 
Now, however excellent may be healthy exercise and proper 
ventilation, we very much doubt if they would be likely either 
to “impart height” or to make “ the feet look small.” Similarly, 
though we may agree that “it should be the aim of the 
British people to render their homes bright and cheerful, 
and the metropolis of their kingdom cleanly and beautiful,” 
we very much doubt if the abandonment of “wide, open 
collars,” and “loose, wegligé ties,” as suggested by the author 
in another place, would exercise a material influence upon 
Great Britain or even London. 

We have said that “G.-L.” has made many practical sug- 
gestions as to ladies’ dress. He has also attacked a theory with 
reference to female beauty or proportion in a way that is at once 
sensible, and, as among professors of taste at the present day, 
sufficiently original :— 

“Tt is said that the natural figure is ‘much more like an H thana V,’ 
and therefore Mrs. objects to any artificial contraction which draws 
it out of similitude with an H ; supplementing her protestations by 
physiological diagrams, extracted from some medical work, exhibit- 
ing the terrible consequences of tight-lacing. That many women do 
possess figures more like an H than a V no one will deny ; but to the 
ideal figure, such as that which is based upon an intimate knowledge 
of the human frame, and which should serve as a guide in all sugges- 
tions, the very converse of this description applies. Whenever exercise 
is taken which developes every part of the body, the waist naturally 
becomes slim. And, not only slim, but so pliant as to succumb to 
pressure, and need it, for ‘keeping one together.” All people 
habituated to athletic discipline both wear, and have occasion for, 
cinctures of some kind. The use of corsets, then, to which the lady 
in question objects in toto, is dictated by physical requirements, and 
does not, moreover, necessarily lead to tight-lacing. Extremes of 
all kinds are objectionable ; but an occasional indulgence in them is 








ce 
no argument for the abandonment of those fundamental rules from 


which they are offshoots. Indeed, we have already advocated the 
ee of never, in any matter, departing from ‘the modesty of 
But we cannot agree with the reason of the theory that « all 
lines, whether they be those of trimmings or of mere seams 
should converge towards the waist; for this, as the centre of 
pliancy, is the chief feature which denotes the charm of onal 
disposition.” This is surely symbolism as far-fetched as the 
lions and spear-heads that offend our author so much. 

On the whole, the book, although it professes to be a Scientific 
treatise, is sufficiently amusing, and although it has no pre- 
tensions to be called a treatise, still less to be called Scientific 
it is full of just criticism and useful suggestions. And while 
we laugh at its many extravagances, we may learn a little from 
its criticisms. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Screen 

The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The critical essay on Mr. Tennyson’s poetry with which the num. 
ber opens is scarcely equal to the somewhat lofty clain—of doing 
what has not been adequately done before—which it sets forth. We 
cannot follow it into details, but we must remark that it cannot be a 
very careful commentator who sees a reference to wheat in the 
“phalanx of the summer spears.” Of course, these are the hop-poleg 
which before have made the ‘‘ tented winter-field.’’ Generally, it is 
surely an extravagance to say that Browning is an ‘‘incomparably 
better’’ poet than Tennyson; and beyond an extravagance, to suppose 
that Scott will survive him. Nevertheless, a studeut of the poet may 
read the article with profit, though not without aggravation. The ac- 
count of “ Exploration and Mission Work in South Africa” does jus- 
tice to its subject, and to the courage and devotion which have been 
expended in the work by pioneers, whether of Christianity or of 
civilisation. There is a damaging article on “ Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Lytton,’ and onthe policy which starved our subjects in Oudh, 
to get the means of killing those whom we were pleased to make 
our enemies in Afghanistan. Mr. T. Roger Smith writes on “The 
Practice of an Architect,” in answer to an essay that appeared in the 
Review some time ago.. He points out with much force, but with 
unnecessary acerbity as regards his opponent, the very large scope 
of a modern architect’s work, as compared with that of his medizval 
predecessor. As to the non-payment of ‘“ per-centages,” &ec., Mr, 
Smith’s testimony at least has its weight, yet there is testimony on 
the other side. ‘The other articles deal with the subjects of “The 
Lord’s Supper Historically Considered,” “The Art of Singing, Past 
and Present,” “ A Dutchman on South Africa” (a very interesting 
notice by Mr. Lecky) ‘ Latham on Examinations,” and “ Sir James 
Outram.” 

Belles and Ringers. By Captain Hawley Smart. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The title of this book, Belles and Ringers, is an elegant and 
facetious paraphrase for “ yeung ladies, and the gentlemen who wish 
to marry them,’’ though why any gentleman should wish to marry 
any of the young ladies here described, or why anybody ever wished 
to marry the young ladies’ mothers, passes one’s comprehension. It 
would be difficult to find two more perfect specimens of vulgarity, in 
their several generations, than Lady Mary Bloxam and Miss Sylla 
Chipchase. In matters connected with sport, however, we have hitherto 
been accustomed to some degree of accuracy from Captain Smart, 
and therefore we learn with the utmost astonishment with how little 
trouble or preparation great pedestrian feats may be performed. At 
the military games at the Camp at———, Jim Bloxam, one of the 
heroes of the story, gaily enters himself one night for the quarter- 
of-a-mile race, and utterly untrained is represented as running a 
good second in a large field of athletes who had got themselves fit 
for the occasion; while Lionel Beauchamp, at a moment’s notice, 
takes off coat and waiscoat, borrows a pair of running shoes, and in a 
match over the same distance beats the champion of the camp in a 
canter. Itis not expected of every accomplished man of the world that 
he should be able to construe Latin, but as Mr. Pansy Cottrell did under- 
take to translate “ Loquaces si sapiat vitet,’” he need not have said 
“Tf you are wise, you will avoid,” &e. 

Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea of Belfast Lough. By Robert Lloyd 
Patterson. (David Bogue.)—This is a very interesting monograph, 
in which the naturalist and the sportsman will find much to suit their 
tastes, and which the reader who has no particular liking except for 
sights of Nature will read with pleasure. The account of days’ 
sport at sea-fishing is enough to make one’s mouth water. An angler 
might do worse than visit Belfast Lough, a locality all the more 
desirable as it is more or less sheltered from all points but the east. 


Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. (Heywood and Son, Man- 
chester.)—Some of the papers here collected are of local, others of 
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neral interest, but all seem worthy of preservation. Of the latter 
erhaps the best is that on “ Editors and Contributors,” by Mr- 

— a a very shrewd and entertaining paper, and manifestly the 
aa “a who knows what he is writing about. Mr. J. Mortimer 
contributes a pleasant sketch of a short walking-tour in Sherwood, 
which, if’ it comes too late for this year, may well - stored in 
memory for another. “ Lancashire Dramatie Authors 4 full of 

enuine information, as, for instance, the statement that Cobden is 
am to have written a play, and left it for perusal at one of the 

London theatres. “ Unhappily, all traces of it are lost.’ The 
yolume contains some pleasing illustrations. 

« Indian Industries. By A. G. F. Eliot James. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—Mr. James has collected, in the form of a dictionary, a num- 
ber of articles on the natural products and on the manufactures of 
India, such items as “ Cotton,” “Coffee,” “Opium,” “Tea,” occn- 
pying; of course, prominent positions. _Among the things which are 
at present of minor importance, but which may take a very different 
place, is “ Wheat.’? At present, indeed, Indian wheat is not very 
good, fetching less than the best Polish or Australian article by 
eight or ten shillings a quarter. It soon will rival the best growths. 
But if freights can be brought down to a lower rate, it might become 
at once for some markets a formidable rival to the inferior British 


growths. 

A Quide to Modern History. By William Cory. Part I.,1815—1830. 
(C. K. Paul and Co.)—Mr. Cory calls this book a “‘guide.”’ It really is 
a political history of England during the fifteen years which followed 
Waterloo (of the conduct of which battle, by the way, Mr. Cory gives 
us an excellent criticism). And it is very well done. Mr. Cory is 
sometimes, we think, led just a little out of the line of moderation 
and candour by the tendency, so dangerous to the historian, to quote 
epigrams; but generally he is sound and trustworthy; a very thorough 
Liberal, we suppose, but able to appreciate in a quite remarkable 
way the action of all parties. The estimate of the Duke of Welling- 
ton is singularly well done. 

A Short Biography of Robert Halley, D.D., late Principal of New 
College. By R. Halley, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—lIt is diffi- 
cult for a son to speak of his father to the public. It is difficult to 
record, so as to make them permanently interesting, the facts of a 
life important to others, yet uneventful in itself. Both these diffi- 
culties beset the writer of this memoir, and were fully appreciated 
by him, and perhaps it is on this very account that we are able to 
congratulate him on his manner of surmounting them. There was 
an inherent truthfulness about the father which has descended to the 
son, and effectually helped him in his task. The “life” is not too 
lengthy, and the selections from the sermons are judiciously made ; 
though we can quite understand that they may not satisfy the selector 
himself, or the devoted friends who loved to hear his father. But 
many men’s sermons serve their purpose best when heard and put in 
practice at once; and this was pre-eminently the case with those of 
Dr. Halley, whose personality was impressive. Due prominence is 
rightly given to his life-long hatred of slavery and frequent exer- 
tions towards the accomplishment of its downfall. It was also well 
to record how this lover of truth was not afraid, as many good men 
were, when the facts now so generally received as to the age of the 
earth were first made known, but in 1839-40 “ fearlessly adopted the 
conclusions of science, thereby rather frightening some of the older 
Church members, who could not understand the giving-up of sundry 
traditional interpretations, which no one now would think of insisting 
upon.” There is an anecdote on p. 49 which may be useful as a re- 
minder, now that there is some danger of a reactionary feeling on the 
subject of Free-trade. It is also interesting as illustrating the place 
which may be rightly taken by a Christian minister as an admonisher 
of ignorance and promoter of peaceable behaviour. Thirty-six years 
ago, when Dr. Halley was a popular minister in Manchester, his 
biographer says of him :— 

“My father’s friend and deacon, Mr. Kershaw, was mayor; a mob 
was assembled in Stevenson Square, the temper of which was not 
very easy to determine. Dr. Halley, coming into the square, 
found his friend uncertain whether to read the Riot Act or to try 
Some other means. ‘Let me see what I can do,’ said my father. 
‘By all means,’ said the Mayor. With his powerful voice he called 
to the crowd to hear him. ‘Hear Dr. Halley!’ shouted a friendly 
bystander. He began with a few sympathetic words lamenting the 
distress, and put himself en vapport with the audience. He then 
showed that the ebolition of the Corn Laws was the true remedy for 
the wide-spread suffering, worked up his hearers to a strong anti- 
Corn-Law mood, and then urged upon them the necessity of petitioning 
and the folly of rioting, taking care to point out that the Mayor was 
a leader in the Free-trade movement, and that they ought to assist 
one so worthy in maintaining order in the town. His speech ended, 
the crowd (now good-humoured) gave forth cheers, whether for the 
Mayor or Dr. Halley, or the anti-Corn Law League or the People’s 
Charter, or any or all of them, I am not quite sure. All danger of a 
Tlot was now over; a Chartist leader (I think Mr. Hunt) took the 
Opportunity of addressing the assembly, and then they quietly 
dispersed,” : é a 








Celtic Scotland: a History of Ancient Alban. Vols. L., II. By 
W.F.Skene. (Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh.) —Mr. Skene has 
attempted the difficult task, for which we trust our northern friends 
will be duly grateful, of critically sifting the early annals of Scotland. 
He begins with the Roman province, which in the second century had 
been extended as far north as the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
ends with the establishment of Scotland as a feudal kinedom. This was 





being consummated during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, till in 
1290, the year of the death of the Maid of Norway, heir to the Scot- 
tish throne, the native dynasty terminated, and the country became 
a bone of contention between the King of England and Norman Barons; 
who set up claims grounded on descent in the female line from native 
Scottish sovereigns. Mr. Skene tells us that he might have been 
lively and graphic, or altogether unreadable. Tle would have been 
the first, had he followed the example of a Mr. Chalmers, who has 
expanded the story of the doings of the Roman governor Lollius 
Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus, into seventy closely-printed pages; 
when for this the actual authority is limited to just fourteen 
words. He would have been the latter, had he simply confined 
himself to a few meagre notices in Roman writers and in the later 
chronicles, as in this case his book would have exhibited nothing but 
lists of kings, with the length of their reigns and the mention of some 
isolated battles. He has tried, not without success, to produce a 
much more satisfactory result, and if his volumes are not quite to 
the taste of the ordinary reader, we have no doubt that there are 
students with enough enthusiasm to work their way through them. 
He is always careful to give us his authorities, and is continually 
putting us on our guard as to the legends with which these early 
annals, often under ecclesiastical influence, abound. We observe 
that in a note on page 150 of Vol I. he hints that Mr. Freeman, in 
his Old-English history, is rather inclined to attach undue weight to 
Bede’s account of the incursions of the Picts and Scots, in the fifth 
century, in his “ Chronicon.” On the whole, we think that Mr. Skene’s 
second volume, which deals with ‘‘ Church and culture,” as the first 
dealt with “history and ethnology,’’ will be the most generally 
interesting. Here we have a sketch of Columba’s missionary work 
in the sixth century, and the establishment of monasteries, which, as 
Christian colonies, were powerful agencies of civilisation and culture 
among tribes whose objects of worship seem to have been merely 
various personitications of nature. Druidism, as it is called, was not, in 
Mr. Skene’s opinion, the predecessor of Christianity in Scotland and 
freland. These two learned volumes ought to have been furnished 
with an index, as well as with the maps, which the reader will find 
most useful. 


Novets.—Monsell Digby. By W. Marshall. 3 vols. (Remington.) 
—This is a tale of the troublous times when the working-class was 
struggling against the introduction of machinery. As a tale, it 
wants clearness and unity of interest. Mr. Marshall has more 
characters than he can properly manage. ‘To use a military phrase, 
he “clubs” them. But the book has many merits. It has the great 
excellence of fullness of material. We have no scanty substance 
finely spun out, but a quite prodigal-supply, which there is scarcely 
room to use. Then there are narratives, as that of the attack on the 
mill, which are full of stirring interest ; vigorous sketches of charae- 
ter, and dialogue quite naturally conducted. The local preacher, 
Andrew Heron, is a remarkably good study, and the writer has ven- 








tured, with success, on the dangerous experiment of transferring to the 
pages of his novel more than one of Andrew’s discourses. We must not 
omit to mention with praise a very pleasing episode,—the account of the 
farm among the Cumberland hills, a place of refuge to which Willy 
Greenhalgh, who has compromised himself in the riots, betakes him- 
self. There is genuine art in the way in which this pastoral scene, 
with its quiet beauty, is made to relieve the narrative of violence 
and crime. Nor must the character of Monsell Digby, the hero, a 
liberal parson born before his time, and his scarcely less admirable 
rector, be omitted.———Watt a Year. By Harriett Bowra. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The Rev. Warren Sinclair, who has been a 
clergyman unattached for twelve years, is awakened to a sense of 
the obligation of his ordination vows, and calls upon an estimable 
clergyman who has been holding a living (we presume under a bond 
of resignation) to give it up to him. It strikes us that his con- 
science would have been more satisfactorily appeased if he had 





thought of a curacy for two or three years. Indeed, as he was 
a man of very large fortune, he might very well have found a 
“sphere of duty”? where he might have satisfied the obligations of 


his vows, without disturbing poor Mr. Moreton. His resolution very 
much disturbs a brilliant young lady to whom he has engaged him- 
self, and he has to submit to the condition of having to “ wait a 
year.” Of course, the reader, who has had the pleasure of being in- 


| troduced iu the first chapter to a very beautiful and good young lady, 
the rector’s danghter, all the more admirable from her contrast to 
a foolish and peevish mother, knows how this willend. The tale is 


} 
| 
| of a didactic kind, and tinged with religious feeling. It can scarcely 


} 
| have been the writer’s intention that the most agreeable personage 
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among the characters should be the worldly and volatile Captain Orde. 
Charlie: a Waif’s History, Told by Himself. By Mrs. Wood- 
ward. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—‘ Charlie” is another “ Japhet 
in Search of a Father.’ He does not find his parent, but 
he finds a tolerable substitute in a sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, which a firm of London solicitors is commissioned to 
hand over to him from some unknown testator. The mystery of 
his birth is never solved, though the writer seems at one time inclined 
to do it, and, indeed, gives us a hint that one of her characters knows 
something about it. ‘Charlie,’ as may be seen, is a very lucky 
‘‘ waif” indeed; and his adventures do not strike us as bearing any 
very close relation to real life. The book, in fact, is a tract of the 
narrative kind, expanded to a size which there is nothing in the 
solidity or worth of its material to justify. Innocence at Play, by 
Jean Middlemas. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)\—We see very little 
about “ innocence” in these long volumes after the “ prologue,” which 
describes for us Eden, with an Eve not inaccessible to temptation, and 
a manifest serpent lurking about the gates. The rest of the book we 
found very disagreeable. The “innocent ’’ Annika of the first volume 
has changed into something like an adventuress, and moves ina world of 
beings more or less selfish and profligate. Polly Brownjohn is an 
exception, and is certainly the best thing in the book. The hero, 
Will Armstrong, we have not been able to realise to ourselves. Miss 
Middlemass scarcely helps us when she says, “ He was more or less 
of an optimist, and-could fully appreciate beauty in every form.”’ 
A Son of Mars. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 2 vols. (Remington.) 
—This is a sufficiently readable story of military life. The hero 
begins life as the eldest son of the barrack-serjeant at Triggerstown, 
and ends it as a gentleman of fortune, having in the meanwhile 
served his country, not without advantage and credit to himself. We 
do not look on the plot of a tale of this kind for anything closely 
corresponding to life; but the descriptions of military scenes are 
vigorous and natural, and the effect of the whole is agreeable. 
In Winged Words, 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers), Mr. Hevry 
Spicer has collected a number of papers, short sketches, and tales, 
and the like, for the most part of a humorous kind. They may 
be assigned to the school of Charles Dickens, nor need we look in 
them for really natural transcriptions of life and character, but 
they have genuine sentiment and humour of their own kind. The 
White Month. By the Author of ‘The Rose-Garden,” &e. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This is a tale of French life by a practised hand, which 
has already proved, more than once, its power of dealing with this 
subject. It opens with an admirable description of the scenery in 
the more desolate part of Brittany, and an equally admirable sketch 
of the chief characters in the book, the priest, M. de Keragnac, 
and the heroine, then “little Marjor.’ The current of the story joins, 
in the end, the great stream of the Franco-German war, and assumes a 
more vivid interest. But from the beginning it attracts and pleases, not 
only by the skilful management of incident and character, but by the 
feeling which the reader has from the beginning, that he has before kim 
a real work of art. There is no feeble or casual stroke in the picture ; 
everything is done with a purpose, and produces its effect. The 
Tcherkess and his Victim ; Sketches Illustrative of the Moral, Social, 
and Political Aspects of Life in Constantinople. By a Resident of the 
Last Three Years. (Hodges.)—The story of the book is the narrative 
of how an American delivers from slavery a young Greek girl who 
has fallen into the hands of a Circassian chief ; but the story is only 
the occasion of introducing what the writer vouches for as fact in 
Turkish life, and does not require to be seriously criticised. What 
do our readers think of this,;—that the Turkish officials sold to the 
Jews, at two piastres an oke, for stufting divan cushions, the lint 
which had been prepared in England for the use of the military hospi- 

tals? As for the military hospitals, indeed, the Turks seem to have 

cared very little for them, except, indeed, forthe show-places which were 

kept up toimpress the minds of Western sympathisers.—— othrope- 

by-Stamford, by Catherine Howick (Griffith and Farran), is a very 

slight sketch of English life, diversified with an clement of the 

mysterious in the persons of two noble French ladies, who drop down 

on the quict Lincolnshire village. There are two love-stories in the 

book, one happy, one unhappy, but neither rouse much interest in the 

reader, and we can scarcely accord higher praise to this volume than 

it will do no one any harm. Arnold Leigh. By Mrs. Digby Lloyd. 

(Tinsley Brothers.)—The story of an unfortunate young clergyman, 

who falls in love with a flirting Irish beauty, is married by the super- 

annuated belle of a watering-place, and to adopt the Wise Man’s 

apothegm, cannot be pronounced happy till he is dead, and delivered 

out of her hands. It teaches a good moral, but not well enough 

to make it effective. 
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£10 10 0| Narrow Columm............:scecee £310 0 
. 5 5 0} Half-Column ... . 115 6 
Quarter-Page ............:.0eeseeees 212 6| Quarter-Column.................008 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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_ } | . 
MR, STREETER, | HEAL AND SON, 
18 DN kel 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER nat ‘ | THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
CARAT GOLD “ WATCHMAKER, - im: | , 
18 DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. aii BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
WELLERY, " . 8, 
J* ONSTANDARD IS CARAT GOLD ai crs pres, pUEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 600 Iastrations, sont 
_—— “ po ’ c aS, Free by Post. aw. 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS | . 
oo Balay el = 18; 19; TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
naati yiae : F LONDON, W. 
gem. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ws ” ios pean ee 
wo Stamps. 
Branch Establishment, Colombo, EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
eylon, 





18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 





PIESSE 


ARE AND 


PERFUMES. 


Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, | 
& Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 
| Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Uologne, 
| Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, | 


T I N ' &e. Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, | 
L U B * | post free to all applicants, 


PRECIOUS ESTABLISHED 1844. Caprrat, ONE MILLION, Futty Susscrisep. 
Total Invested Aszets, £1,610,000, 
| Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 




















| 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | | Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. | Bonus Additions. 
(oe ei in 1317 37 £500 «=| £459 10s. | 
1 IRQ “ en Od N 99 | | - 3 5,000 5,060 10s. | 
R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR,” | se s 009 000 We. 
: | 1851 32 500 369 103. | 
F | | 1855 31 1,000 623 103. | 
S or BINDING | 185+ 25 2,000 | 1,236 Os.) | 
ao Fo Price 2s 6d each, : | 1864 35 5,000 | 1,741 Os. | 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 








G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 








YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS every night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
October 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30. Box-office (Mr. 
Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
or telegram. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the je, Mm ge Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata.—Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 
and Models.—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, &c. 
—Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7. 
Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission Is. 


IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER and 
a SECOND MASTER are required for this School, 
which has been liberally endowed, and is under the 
control of the Board of Governors of the Canterbury 
College. The School is to be divided into a Classical 
and a Modern Side ; one Master will be required to 
teach Classics and English, and the other Mathematics 
and Science. Both Masters must have graduated in 
honours at either Oxford or Cambridge, and had ex- 
érience and success as teachers in public schools, 
he salary of the Head Master will be £800, that of 
the Second Master £500 per annum, both without 
house allowance. Neither Master will be permitted to 
take boarders. £150 will be allowed to the Head 
Master, and £100 to the Second Master, for passage- 
money to the Colony; both Masters will be expected 
to arrive in the Colony before March 3lst, 1881, School 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of £10,900. The 
following gentlemen have consented to act as a Com- 
mission for the selection of the Masters :—Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, of Oxford ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, Clifton College, It is open to Candidates to 
send in applications for either or both Masterships. 
Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed, 
Application Forms and Printed Statement, giving fur- 
ther particulars as to qualifications, conditions, &c. 
~All applications must be made on the forms, and be 
sent in on or before November Ist next, to WALTER 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster 
Chambers, London, S.W. 
ANTED, at the beginning of NEXT 
TERM, a HEAD MISTRESS for the BRAD. 
FORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Yorkshire 
(under a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
Sioners), Accommodation for 200 pupils, Fixed 
salary, £200, with capitation fees.—Applications [to be 
sent in by November 5th, For Copies of the Scheme 
and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
atthe School. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


“as TERM will begin on Friday, January 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Tn the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 

The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

The Bishops or WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The Deans of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Address, A. STOW sq., M £ 
Petersfield, Hants, ee ee ee 


| LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.U.P. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 
; E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM cae 
BETWEE The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
N PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATICN COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGL AND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND ; 
Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 
ACONCAGUA...........0...... 4,107 ... 600 | JOHN ELDER ............ 4,152... 550 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 ... 550 | LIGURIA ........ccccccccseree 4,666... 750 
COTOPAXL .................0... 4,028 ... 600| LUSITANIA . ae " 550 
CERRO oso vciacad vecniniaccesusisican: Seger ase: CNNe | CRMRIMEINUEE  caanddadéonnedecauas 5... 1,000 
CEO oo ccescnsssccsescas STG... DD PROMO cccscccctccccsscasncs 219 ... 606 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line 
40 DAYS. . ee wing 


F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Papier-Macue TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 563, 953. 
E.ectro Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s, | ELectro Tea AnD CorrEee Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 2ONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. ‘ 

Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. ro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


ii Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 








Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 





CoAL-SCUTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &c. 
BepsTteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stovres—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GasELiprs—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 63. 
Gas Cooxtna-Sroves, with Air Burners, 103 6d to £14. 


CLocxs—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| KircHen UTEnstLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
GarpEN Tools—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-waTER FitT1NnGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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O THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.— 

Board, lodging, and assistance in Classics, for 

£60 a year, offered to a gentleman willing to give help, 

if required, ten hours a week.—* M.A., Oxon,” Mill- 
bank House, near Malvern. 


| AW EXAMINATIONS.—TWO 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS can be received by an 
experienced Tutor. Terms, 90 Guineas.—‘ S. B. M.,” 
Messrs, Deighton, Worcester. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2ad. Terms, 200 
guineas. References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow. Bucks. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSLON 
i (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, oceupies fifty 
towns and villaves. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropieal 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 case:, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWFR STRERT. BEDFORD SQUARE 


JHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ......ccccsesseereereceee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 


OSS of 'TLME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Aecideutal Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MoprraTe PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
f Allowance in the event of Injury, 

MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SS K BECK BAN K.— 
a > Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880, 

( RLEN'TAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
ect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 


4 AGLE 


















Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London 
] 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain to whi 
the following Testimonials refer. ities. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— 

Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the ——— 187. 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear thane of my 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dan have 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. Le. iwenn 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the rw 


Prorrssor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. GH. J 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Strect, London, says:—"I have examined and tested your Paine 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of fate 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” Scientific 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated te deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing thei: 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of ere 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Ex i 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, : ‘ <port Oilmen 


PATENT GLACH THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS, 


B R Oo O K’ Ss Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
GROCHET AND TATTING | ONLY Prize MepAL, London, 1851, 


COTTON, Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
SEWING 





| Paris, 1855. 

| Prize Medal, London, 1862, 

| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 

| The only Diploma of Honour, 

| ienna, 1873. 

| Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 

j 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 
De aaa 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In ase in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 





CAUTION. —In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


INFANTS 
| AND 


FOOD IENVALIDS. 


LANcET.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.”’ 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N &£ AV &’S 
FOR 


British Mepicat JourNat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
CANISTERS. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 


BARON LIEBIG’S 





A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material,’’—Lancet. 


* Little else is required to form 
a perfect diet.’”’—Medical Record. 





LEGUMINOUS 
Prof. TrcHBORNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
—_— of wheat, the casein of milk, or the C O C O A Dp O W D E R . 
albumen of eg 


are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each, 








N.B.—Baron H. y. Lresre’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE READING PUBLIC 


IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


ALLOWS 


{ ONE GUINEA 


LUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, for & Subscription Of...ecserereesaneees om per Anaum. 


TWO VO 
TWO GUINEAS 


FOUR VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Dolivery, for a Subscription ot { per Abou. 


together with all the ; THREE GUINEAS 
per Annum. 





VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free Delive 
Club Privileges Of the Institution, fOL......ceccssecseresceereeceeresceseeeceeseeseene cs teee 


eben { TWO GUINEAS 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP ONLY sssscsssssssosseessssneeseeesonseteees sscessenesosennsseseesennsnroeeeeoneee per ANDI. 


N.B.—Sets OF Booxs ARE DIVIDED, TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE AND WISHES OF SuBSCRIBERS. 
. a a a) nen a¢0 
Specially Advantageous Terms offered to Country Subscribers. 


{av Public ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING, WRITING, AND News Rooms; THR LApIES’ DRawIne- 
Room, ReErerENcE Lisprary, &c. 


Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to Mr. Caries ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of 
J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton 


in 3 vols. 


T R U & 


‘“* Footprints in the Snow,” «e. 


London : House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, price 2s, boards; cloth gilt, 2s 6d (postage 43 


THE VICAR’S GOVERNESS. 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &e. 


“Undoubtedly 9 clever and well-written story. 
written a book which contains a good deal that is in ter 
detter.”"—Zhe Times 


London: J. and R. 





Russell may fai 
and ind 


rly be corgratulated on having 
ates a reserve of something still 





MAXWELL, Miltou House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





Witt $’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” 


CASTLES. 9/in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and ‘l'rade Mark, 
W. D. and i. 0. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 


“THREE 





KINAHAN’'S 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 1865. 


a 
——______ 





W WA a FT S ff 


Al ry L WV i 


Only 





HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 69, and 75 years, are in 
immediate want. The sec cond is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other eanses hi ave reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 


They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Meth! ey, Esq. , The 
Elms, Seal, near Seve enaion, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledze donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Mar yls and Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the’ Rey. Gordon Cc althrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St! Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N.; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

The smallest 
received. 


MOKELESS LONDON.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post, 444); also for Views 
aud Plans, Westminster Parochial Offices; Monument 
to Charlemagne, Paris; Proposed Post-office, Welling- 
ton; Duke of Connaught'’s Conservatory: and An 
Architect's Tomb in Toronto; Decorative Sacueations 
from Natural Forms; Health and the Hou-ebuilder; 
Relation of Art to Social Science; Buildings in 
Canada ; Masters and Pupils in Art, &©.—45 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


( hel) CORNS fer 8 SALE. 








annual subseriptions thankfully 


—Gold, Silver, 


Copper: Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Scotch, &c. Lists free—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, 


Dewsbury. 


Big ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is“ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Lifracombe. ‘There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths ia England. 


p* YTECTION FROM FIRE, 
rn AND MAY'S 
JATENT SAFETY 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
ADVANTAGES. 


MATC HES. 






Are not PO! SONOUS. 
Are f from SMELL. 
factured 
phorus 
y harmless 


1@ Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF, 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABL FEF, VERY REMARKABLE 
IN 


FED, are the EFFEC PS of 
LAMpLocairs pyr tETLIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


aud Skin Diseases. Exceller 
vigorating to the constitution. Svid by Chemists. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS 
THe Great Remepy 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills req straint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
captains end S BALMof COLU MBIA, 
E- d sixty Years. 

Warranted n j Health or Skin. It 
prevent: Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriit; Restores a n falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair; Cause -brows, W hiskers, 
and Mous tac v; and when use Tox Chik iren 
forms the basis o lignificent Head of Paige Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, , and lls, 

22 Wellington Street, strand, London, W. c 





I freshing, and in- 





jure no 





I 




















iN Kk? 


ZOEKDON E 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 


WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 


IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, 

May be drunk by persons of every age and at all 

WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BI 

NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., says :—** Zoedone is 


a most agreeable, refreshing, an elegant tonie 
board and an invaluable adjunct te medicine.” 

, in half-champa 

Pampuiet, 


EIGHT 


h Price, including bottles and peohnaen. frea on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen 
champagne bottles—in 3-dozen case A small extra charge in smalle r cases 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL 
by all Respectable Chemists, 
Patented all over the World. 

Orders to 2 addressed to the Works, Wrexhain; to any 


Lane, B.C. 


Supplied 


of the Con 
° l 


’ 
wpys 


ZING OPENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES 
A pleasant, sparklin 
ene bot 

2ontaining list of agents, se 
MILLION 
Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom 
Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, 
Agents ; 


AND NUTRITIVE 


times, 


LO THE LAST 


g beverage, most acceptable at the social 


_6-dozen cases; 123 per dozen, in large 





BOTTLES YEARLY 


F.C.S. 


‘to the LONDON OFFICE, {iechureh 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. KINGLAKE'S NEW VOLUME. 
THE WINTER TROUBLES: 


BEING THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. With a Map, 8vo, price 16s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MISS BIRD; THE INTERIOR OF JAPAN. 


Next week, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 2s. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 


Travels of a Lady in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of 
Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé. 


By ISABELLA BIRD, Author of “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” “Six Months 
in the Sandwich Islands,” &e. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR EDWARD REED’S WORK ON JAPAN. 


Next week. with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 28. 


JAPAN; ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND 
RELIGIONS, 
With the Narrative of a Visit in 1879. 
By Sir EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B, F.RS, MP. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Stree:. 


UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


M 


AMUSEMENT FOR LONG EVENINGS. 


One Thousand Copies of ‘A Tramp Abroad,” by Mark Twain, are now in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Many Copies of each of the Best Recent Works of Fiction are also in circulation, and are 
to be had without delay by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum and by all First- 
class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 

The following are “at home” this day :— 


WHITE WINGS, by William Black, 

SECOND THOUGHTS, by Rhoda Broughton. 

Mary ANERLEY, by R. D. Blackmore. 

LOVE AND LIFE, by Charlotte M, Yonge. 

LORD BRACKENBURY, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME, by E, D. Gerard, 
SARAH BERANGER, by Jean Ingelow. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, by L. B. Walford. 

Vipa: A STUDY OF A GIRL, by Amy Dunsmuir. 

Miss BOuVERIE. by Mrs. Molesworth. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tue DuKE’sS CHILDREN, by Anthony Trollope. 

Tue CROOKIT MEG, by John Skelton. 

BEAUTY’s DAUGHTERS, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis.”’ 
Just AS 1 AM, by M. E. Braddon, 

ADAM AND Eve, by Dorothy Fox. 

FORESTALLED, by Matilda Betham-Edwards. 

In Her Masesty'’s KEEPING, by Hon. L. Wingfield. 


A SyLvan QUEEN. 

THE Heap OF Mevrea, by George Fleming. 
Amy Wynter, by T. A. Pinkerton. 

A BELEAGUERED City, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
BELLES AND RinGprs, by Capt. Hawley Smart. 
THE CLERK OF Portwick, by G. M. Fenn. 
DAVID ARMSTRONG ; OR, BEFORE THE Dawn. 
Tuer Dean's Wire, by Mrs. Eiloart. 

Donna QurxorTe, by Justin McCarthy. 

THE Enp oF a CoIL, by Lucy Warner. 

ENGa, by the Author of *‘ The Harbour Bar.”’ 
FAScINATION, by Lady Margaret Majendie. 

IN THE SWEET SPRING TIME, by Mrs, Macquoid. 
JUHNNY LUDLOW, by Mrs. Wood. Second Series. 
THE LADY ResibDENT, by Hamilton Page. 

THe Resecca Rrorer, by E. A. Dillwyn. 
OcTAVIA’S LOVERS, by the Author of * Lalage.” 
POET AND PEER, by Hamilton Aide, 

WOOERS AND WINNERS by Mra. G. L. Banks. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD, by Mrs. Linton. 
STRANGERS YET, by Sarah Doudney. 

LAby LAURA, by Mary E. Christie. 


PIPISTRELLO, AND OTHER STORIES, by Ouida. 
OLIVER CONSTABLE, by Sarah Tytler. 
A VERY OPAL, by C. L. Pirkis. 
THE WELLFIELDS, by Jessie Fothergill. 
St. MARTIN'S SUMMER, by Shirley Smith. THERE'S RUE FOR YOU, by Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 
Sussex STORES, by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. FrRoM GENERATION TO GENERATION, by Lady A. Noel. 
"THE VIOLIN-PLAYER, by Bertha Thomas, MEMOIRS OF A CyNic, by William Gilbert. 

AND MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED OTHER RECENT NOVELS 


Revised Lists of all the Books recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on applivation. 
New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon. 
O-tober 16th. 





PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 

BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE 
Q OUPS, PRESERVED PROVIsion@ 
S SERVED PROVISIONS, 


PotD EATS; also, 





sine 


FiSsENcCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe, 
G PECIALITIE S for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONs, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. , 


A 
INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY ’ 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON Ww. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other ‘ 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 


FRY’S RY’S | CARACAS COCOA, 

choice d Cocoa, 
COCOA as A most delicious ink winks 
| —Standara, 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 


Pure Cocoa only, 

the superfluous oil extracted. 
" ; " J.8. FRY and SONS. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 

preference to Freoch Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Roya) 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings. Strand, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S 
COCOA 








GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





BROWN AND POLSON’ 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—It is difi- 


cult to determine what is the more trying 
health, intense cold or excessive heat, though evéry- 
body knows that sudden transitions from the one 0 
the other teem with disease, which may in most 
instances be staved off by an early resort to these 
purify ing, regulating, and strengthening Pills. This 
well-known and highly esteemed medicine affords 
safe and easy remedy for almost every constitutions 
wrong which climates, changes, or dieietic errors a 
engender, and effectually removes any weakness self- 
indulgent efforts may have induced In al! conditions 
of the system bordering on disease indicated " 
apathy, list! , and restl ess, Huilowsy © 
Pills will prove especially serviceable, in begoiting 
vivacity appreciated by both sound and sick. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


sow READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 
Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘ Viva,” &c. SECOND EpITION. 
*An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society.. —World. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,’”’ &e. 
SeconD EDITION. 

wtLord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading, from 
beginning to end,”’—Academy. 


o.9 
st, Martin's Summer. By 
gqiaLby SMITH, Author of * His Last Stake,’ &e. 
«This book is well worth reading.’"—Atheneum. 


Dimplethorpe. — By the Author 


of * ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. [Oct, 22nd. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE INSTITUTES OF LAW. 
A TREATISE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE AS DETERMINED BY NATURE. 
By JAMES LORIMER, 


Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the 
Law of Nature and Nations in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
New Edition, Revised throughout, and much Enlarged, 
Ociavo, 18s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of “Cousins,” ‘‘ Pauline,’ “Mr. Smith: a 
Part of his Life,” &c. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Ts delightful; it sparkles with gaiety; it is very 
original and yery natural.”"—Athenwuin. 

“The plot and construction of the story are not at 
all inferior to its literary workmanship, while all the 
prominent personages are character-studies delineated 
with rare vitality and subtle force. From the first 
page to the last, ‘Troublesome Daughters’ is charm. 
ing.”"—Scotsman, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 
By the Rev. H. C. Leonarp, M.A. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 486 pp., price 5s, 
HE CAMP of REFUGE: a Tale 
A of the Conquest of the Isle of Ely. Edited, 
with Notes and Appendix, by Samver H. MILLER, 
F.R.AS., Joint Author of ‘The Fenland, Past and 
Present.” Illustrated with Maps. 
Wisbech: Leach and Sox. London: SimpxKry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 








Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
AJ tise onthe only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RopeRT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
FC.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


London: C. MITCHEL i 
Fleet bl c L and Co., Red Lion Court, 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
300, is published This Day, 
CONTENTS. 
1, RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 
. CICERO, 
» ART COLLECTIONS. 
- Ma, Mornugy’'s DipEROT. 
. THE CAMISARDS, 
. OLYMPIA, 
- THE NEWSPAPER Press. 
. THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 
- SIX MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THe EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
912, is published This Day. 
1. Lip _ CONTENTS, 
5 VIFE OF THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH. 
ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE 
RecoRDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE 
Tue Chemistry OF THE STARS. 


OID ome 


s 


ne cee 


M HINT-SIMON'S PARALLEL OF THREE KINGS. 
. foworTH 8 HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 
co TBRMANY, PAST AND PRESENT, 


THe ELYAN’s EARLY History OF Fox 
» SEE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN, 


London LON@MANS& Co Edinburgh: A&C. Pras 





ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1880. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
D.D., Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of Win- 
chester. By Canon ASHWELL. Fifth Thousand, 
Portrait, Vol. 1, 8vo, 15s. 


NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, 
History, and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed 
by its Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. By VILLIERS 
StTvuarT, of Dromana, M.P. With 58 Coloured 
Plates, &¢., royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on 
the OLD TESTAMENT: Explanatory and Critical, 
witha Revision of the Translation. Edited by F. 
C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Complete in 6 
vols. medium 8vo, £6 Lis, 


COMPLETION of the DICTIONARY 
of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES: comprising the 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, from the Time of the Apostles 
to the Age of Charlemagne. Edited by Dr. WM. 
Smirh and Archdeacon CHEETHAM. Vol. II, 
(1,200 pp.). with Illustrations, medium 8yo, 42s. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the DIC- 
TIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRIN ES— 
EABA to HERMOCRATES. Edited by Dr. W™ 
Situ and Professor Wace. (To be completed 
in 4 vols.) 900 pp., medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD, CATHERINE, 
and MARY STANLEY. By the DEAN of Wesr- 
MINSTER. Third Edition, crown 8yo, %s, 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, and the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. By Canon WeEstcotr 
and the Bishop of CHESTER. Forming a Volume 
of the * Speaker’s Commentary.’ Medium 8vo, 20s: 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. By ISABELLA Brrp. Third 
Edition, Illustrations, post 8vo, 103 6d. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—The 
DEATH of CHRIST.—The WORTH of LIFE.— 
DESIGN in NATURE, and other ESSAYS. By 
the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. Crown Svo, 9s. 


The METALLURGY of SILVER and 
GOLD. By JoHN Perey, F.R.S. Illustrations, 
Svo, 3Us. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND CHEMISTRY OF SILVER 
IN RELATION TO METALLURGY, 

ALLOYS, 

ORES. 

ASSAYING. 

PARTING OF SILVER AND GOLD. 

SMELTING OF SILVER ORES. 

AMALGAMATION OF SILVER ORES, IN PART, 
ENDING WITH THE CAZO PROCESS. 


The CITIES and CEMETERIES of 





| 


| 
| 
} 


ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS. A New Edition. | 


Revised, and Incorporating all the most Recent 
Discoveries. With Maps and 200 lilustrations, 
2 vols. medium Svo, 42s, 


RHEINSBERG: MEMORIALS of 
FREDERICK the GREAT and PRINCE HENRY 
of PRUSSIA. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 2 vols, 
crown Sy0, 2's. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albem 


The CONVOCATION PRAYER-BOOK. 
With altered Rubrics, showing the Book if 
amended in Conformity with the Recommend» 
tions of the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of 
ARISTOTLE. Consisting of a Translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, with Introductory Analysis 
of each Book. By WaLTeR M.Hatca,M.A. 8yo, 
18s. 


GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 7 vols. small vo, 2s 6d each, 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. Garp- 
NER WILKINSON, F.RS. A New Edition, Revised 
by SAMUEL Brrcu, LL.D, With 500 Illustrations, 
3 vols, medium 8vo, 81s. 


A VISIT to the BEDOUINS of the 
EUPHRATES VALLEY. By Lady ANNE 
Biryt. With some Account of the Arabs and their 
Horses. Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 87o, 24s. 


LECTURES on GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Delivered at the Royal Academy. By 
the late Sir G. Gitpert Scorr, RA. With 450 
Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8,o, 423. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., 


late Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan of India. 
By Frances Marta Mitman. Map, 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Baker, of 
Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. By Samven 
Suites, LL D. Tenth Thousand. With Portrait 
and 50 Illustrations, crown 8yov, 12s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY AMONG the GREEKS and ROMANS, 
from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. Bunrvry, F.R.G.S. Maps, 


2 vols. Svo, 42s. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM: His Life and 
Times. A Sketch of the Church and the Empire 
in the Fourth Century. By Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A. Second Edition, Portrait, 8vo, 
12s. 


HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, 
and the Economic Progress of the Nation, from 
1765 to 1878. By LeoNsB Levi, F.S.A. New 
Edition, Diagrams, Svo, 18s. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD 
WEST of IRELAND: or, Life in Connaught. 
By Mrs. Hovstoun. Crown S8vo, 9s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. Furnishing 
Tables of the Paris Date-letters and Fuac-similes 
of other Marks. A Handbook for the Collector. 
By WitFrip J. Cripps, Author of “ Old English 
Plate.” With Illustrations, 8vo, 83 6d 


The STUDENT'S HUME. A History 


of Evgland from the Earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. New Edition, Revised, 
Corrected, aud partly Rewritten. By J. S. 
3SREWER, M.A., late of the Record Office, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, King's College, London, 
Maps and Wo vodcuts. (83) pp.), post 8vo, 73 6d. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, royal 8yo, price 25s. 
POWER OF SOUND. 
By EDMUND GURNEY, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” ‘‘ Science Byways,”’ &e. 





NEW NOVELS. 


—_—— 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


M E H A L A H 
A Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post Svo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


On October 23rd, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TRUMPET 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,”’ &e. 


THE MAJOR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. [Next week. 


JAPANESE POTTERY: being a Native 
Report. Fdited by A. W. Franks, F.RS., F.S.A, With numerous Illustra. 
tions and Marks. Large crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By Grorcr 
C. M. Brrpwoop, C.S.J. With Map and 174 Illustrations, Demy S8vo, lis. 


BRITISH BEE-FARMING: its Profits and 
Pleasures, By James F. ROBINSON. Large crowa 8vo, 5s. 


SOLDIERS of the VICTORIAN AGE. — By 


Cc. R. Low, 2 vols. demy 8yvo, 303. 


CURIOSITIES of the SEARCH-ROOM. A 


Collection of Serious and Whimsical Wills. By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish 
Interiors,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE TWO DREAMERS. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
3 vols. [Newt areelk. 


THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


oe m2 
3 yols This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 
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LIST OF NEW. WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 349 


OCTOBER, 1880. 8vo, price 6s. 
CoNnTENTS. 

1. Lire oF THomas Granam, Lorp Lynepocn 

2. ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE. i 
RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
SAINT SIMON’S PARALLEL OF THREE Kinas. 
Howortn’s HIsTtory OF THE MoncGots, 
GERMANY PAST AND PRESENT. 
TREVELYAN’S Earty History or Fox. 
THE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLEs 
JAMES FOX. By GrorGe Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. “ 
and oie of ie ree Fe pong a NE The Life 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME and other POR 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1880), in 4 vols. crown 8yo, re mcg - 


LSDNAMP ot 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. New Edition, with 41 Ilustratig 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. We vali, 
Crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. ™ ~ Weguelin, 


The ANGEL-MESSIAH of BUDDHISTS 


ESSENES, and CHRISTIANS. By ERNnesT DE BUNSEN. S$yo, price 10s 64 ’ 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays te- 


published. By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6a. 


7: T 7 ») re ) . - 
YELLOW-CAP, and other Fairy-Stories,—yiz, 
Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda, an Allegory. By JULIAN HAWtnorye 
Crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. ee 


r ‘ rry Wwe ‘ ’ 

The CROOKIT MEG: a Story of the Year 
One. By JOHN SKELTON, Author of “ The Essays of Shirley.” (Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine.) Crown 8yo, price 6s, 


BLUES and BUFFS: a Contested Election, and 


its Results. By ARTHUR MILLS. (Reprinted from /raser's Magazine.) Crown 
8vo, price 6s, 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Part I. Translated, chiefly 
in Blank Verse, with Introduction and Notes, By JAMes Apey Birps, B.A, 
F.G.S. Large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS from VARIOUS 
tg mrt Selected and arranged by ARTHUR B. DAVISON, Crown 8yo, 
price 7s 6d, 


HORSES and ROADS: or, How to Keep a 


Horse Sound on his Legs. By Free LANCe. Being a Series of Papers re. 
printed from the Farm Journal, Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


T HE NEW FASHION BOOK, 


_ and FREEBODY beg to announce the 
Publication of the Twenty-Second Number of their NEW FASHION 
BOOK. The Book is Enlarged to Forty-eight Pages, and contains Numerous 
Illustrations of Selected Models in COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, 
EVENING DRESSES, and LACE GOODS, with Descriptive Articles, Estimates, 
Prices, &e, 

“Tt is a complete index to the fashionable” 

“ Novelties of the day, in regard to colour and make,’ 

“Furnishing made-up costumes of all that is” 

“ Choicest and newest, with their price in the respective ”’ 

“ Materials, so that Ladies may SHOP AT HOME.” 











HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
ee AMERICAN ' WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
re AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
I ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the A MERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


MHE NEW FASHION BOOK. Post Free for Twelve 
Stamps. — DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Stre ot, Welbeck 
Street. London, W. ¥ 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all ther 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS 4 TETLENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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¢, KEGAN PAUL AND COV’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, price 16s. 
T\ZA. . az agi 7 
spINOZA; His Life and Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
With 136 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 

HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 
of the late Dr, ALFRED WOLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WOERMANN, Edited by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, 

Vol. L—PAINTING in ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE- 


AGES. Cloth, price 28s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 50s. (Ready. 


Vol. IIL—PAINTING of the RENAISSANCE. [ Preparing. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The ATOMIC THEORY. By Prof. Wurrz. 


Translated by E. CLEMINSHAW, F.C.S. 
Vou. XXX. of “‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


Witha Translation. By SAMUEL Cox, Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” ** Genesis 
of Evil,” &e. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


I. SAMUEL. By the Very Rev. R. P. Srrn, 
: D.D. With Homilies, by the Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Professor 
CHAPMAN, and Rey. B. DALE. Price 15s. 


Demy 8Svo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The NEW TRUTH, and the OLD FAITH; 


Are They Incompatible ? By a Screntiric LAYMAN. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


The INSPIRATION of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By W.R. Browne, With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D., 
Canon of Bristol. 


Small crown Svo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
The NEW WERTHER. By Loni, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND in 


TERENCE MCGRATH. 


1880. By 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s Gd. 


DISCONTENT and DANGER in INDIA, and 


Some of its Causes. By A. K. CONNELL. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. 


The ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS, 


Practically Apylied to English Formations. By Masor Wiikrnson Snaw. 
With Twenty-five Plates and Mans, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
[Military Handbooks. 





NEW POETRY. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

COLLECTED SONNETS, Old and New. By 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. With a Prefatory Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Also, Some Marginal Notes by 8. T. CoLtertpér, and a Critical Essay by 
James SPEDPING, 


Large post 8vo, parchment antique, bevelled boards, price 6s. 


MARY MAGDALENE; a Poem. By Mrs. 


RIeHARD GREENOUGH, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
The CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP; a Spanish 
Legend, in Twenty-nine Cancions. By Colonel CoLoms, Author of * Donning- 
ton Castle” (a Royalist Story), &e. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE; a Drama. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A LOVE'S GAMUT, and other Poems. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d 
, Y Y ’ Ne eye 
CORYDALIS; a Story of the Sicilian 
Expedition. By Epwarp M. HAWTRRY. 
_ ‘Among newly published volumes of verse, Mr. E. M. Hawtrey’s ‘ Corydalis ' 
‘s one of the most noteworthy and attractive. The story has a bealthy and legi 
AmMate interest of its own, which is heightened by the grace and spirit of Mr, 
Hawtrey's blank verse; while it is evident he is profoundly read in Greek man- 
uers, customs, polities, and modes of thought of that day.”"—Seotsman. 


Crown Svo, cloth. price 6s, 
PALACE and PRISON, and FAIR 


GERALDINE. Two Tragedics. Py the Author of “Ginevra,” and the 
‘Duke of Guise.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Sruare. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SON'S 





A DIARY KEPT WHILE in OFFICE, 


1828-1830, by EDWARD LAW, Earl of Ellenborough. Edited by Lord 
COLCHESTER. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Florence 


Dixis. In demy Svo, with numerous Lllustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 


The MEMOIRS of Prince METTERNICH, 


1815-1818. Edited by his Son, Prince RIcHARD MeTrerNicH. Translated by 
ROBINA NAPIER. In 2 vols, demy 8vyo. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAx DuNcKEeR, By Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol 
College, Oxford. The Fourth Volume, containing the History of India from 
the Earliest Times down to the Reign of Azoka. In demy 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS of the late Dr. THIRLWALL, 


Bishop of St. David's. Edited by Dean SraANLey and Dean Perowne. In 
2 vols. demy vo, 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By Gertrude 


ForbeE. In 2 vols. crown S8vo, 2Is. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. Sartoris 


(ADELAIDE KEMBLE). Fdited, and with a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. 
GORDON. In 2 vols, small crown Syo. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Frederick 


WeEbDMORE. The Second Series. Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 





A TRIP to the NIGER and BENUEH. By 


ADOLPHE Burpo. ‘Translated by Mrs. GEORGE StURGE. In demy 8yo, with 
I}lustrations, 10s 6d. 


The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC. Being 


an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples 
and their Products. By H. StoNeHewer Coorer. In 2 yo!s, demy Syo, 
with Illustrations. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By 


Lieutenant CLAUDE R. Conver, R.E. A Popalar Edition, in crown Syo, with 
I}lustrations, 7s 6d, 


The TEMPLE or the TOMB. 


WARREN, R.E., Author of * Underground Jerusalem.” 
Illustrations. 


By Charles 


In demy Svo, with 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Charles W. 


Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &e. In crown 8yo, 


Illustrations, 


with numerous 


DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rey. R. W. R. StepHens. The Popular Edition, crown Svo, 
with Portrait, 6s. 


The INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


Richard Hargis BARHAM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol. 


The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” A New Edition, revised 
aud rewritten by his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARWAM. Lu crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By M. Tissot. 
Translated by Mrs. Bropig. In 2 yols., crown vo, 21s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Qneen. 
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MACMILLAN AND  CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. 


HAMERTON. New Edition, Revised, with 50 New Plates. Columbier 8vo. 

The text of the New Edition has been thoroughly revised, and increased by 
one-fifth. Several new Chapters and a new Prefece have been added, whilst 
matter which had become unnecessary or disproportionate has been removed, 
to make room for studies of more importance. 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections 
from his Poéms and other Writings, By ALEXANDER GiLcuRisT. A New and 


Enlarged Edition, Mlustrated from BLAKE'S own Works, with additional 
Letters and a Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. In 4, vols. crown 8yo, 78 6d each. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Shortly. 
Vou. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. . 
Vou. Il. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. (Recently issued. 


ETIENNE DOLET: the Martyr of the 


Renaissance. <A Biography, with a Bibliographical Appendix containing a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Books written, edited, or printed by Dolet. By 
RicHaRD CopLEY CHRISTIE, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester, With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. (Ready. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse, with Notes and Preliminary Remarks, by JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. (Ready. 


A VISIT to WAZAN, the SACRED CITY of 


MOROCCO. By ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. With Map and Illustrations, 5vo, 


10s 6d. [Next week. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. (New 
Volumes.) 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen and Edited by 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Crown 
8vo, 28 6d, Edited by JOHN MorLey. (New Volumes.) 
LOCKE. By Professor Fowler. (Ready. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 
LANDOR. By Professor Sidney Colvin. 


MILTON’S LIFE, NARRATED in 


CONNECTION with the POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, and LITERARY 
HISTORY of HIS TIME. By Professor Masson, Vol.I. New and Revised 
Edition, demy 8vo. 
Vol. IL., 168; Vol. IfI., 18s; Vols. IV. and V., 323; Vol. VI., with Portrait, 
2ls. [Recently published. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduction to the 


Study cf Man and Civilisation. By E. B, TyLor, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 


crown 8vo. 
IDEAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir Benjamin 
Bropik, Bart., F.R.8. Crown 8v0, 2s. [Next week. 


ISLAND LIFE: or, the Phenomena of 


Insular Faunas and Floras, with their Causes, including an entire Revision of 

the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Author 
of“ The Malay Archipelago,” “The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
&c, With Illustrations and Maps, medium 8vo, 18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


GRIKIE, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, &c., in the University of Edinburgh, 
With Illustrations, medium Svyo, 


Dr. FRANCIS SIBSON’S COLLECTED 


WORKS. With Illustrations, 4 vols, 8vo. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscog, F.R.S., and C, SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in the 
Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations, Vol. IIIf, ORGANIU 
CHEMISTRY. 

Vou. I. Tha NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 21s, 

Vou. IL. Part I. METALS. 18s, 

Vou. IL. Part Il, METALS. 18s. (Recently issued. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By W. 


STANLEY JEVoNS, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political Economy in University 
College, London. Crown 8yo. 


GUIDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Dr. Luier Cossa, Professor in the University of Pavia, 
Crown 8vo, Translated from the Second Italian Edition, with a Preface by 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.R.S. (Short/y. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


From the German of Dr. H. KIeperr, 


HISTORY of the STEAM ENGINE. By 


Rosert L, GALLOWAY. With numerous Illustrations, crown Syo. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION of 


FORCES in ENGINEERING STRUCTURES. By J, B. CHALMERS. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 





The NECKLACE of PRINCESs 


FIORIMONDE; and other Stories. By MARY DE MorG 
trations by WALTER CRANE. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. ei. “tm 25 Ting. 


Next week, 
ALSO AN EDITION Printed by Messrs. R. and R, Clark, on hand-mad 
the Plates, initial letters, head and tail pieces being print India mer . 
mounted in the text. “4 of ion and 


The Edition is limited to ONE HUNDRED COPIES. Feap, 4to 
New Book by the Author of “ The Tapestry Room,” &. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of.’ 


Boy-life. By Mrs. MoLEswortH, Author of “ Carrots,” “The Cuckoo 
&c. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. [/mmediately 


New Book by the Author of ‘‘ When I was a Little Girl,” &e. 
PANSIE’S FLOUR BIN. By the Author 
of * St. Olave’s,” &c. Illustrated by ADRIAN STOKES. Globe 8yo, 45 6d, - 
(Next week, 
The WHITE RAT, and Some Other Stories, 


By Lady BARKER. Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY, Globe 8yo, 


NEW NOVEL. 


The HEAD of MEDUSA. By George 


FLEMING, Author of “A Nile Novel” and “Mirage.” 3 vols, crown 8y0, 
3ls 6d. 1 


A NEW NOVEL. By Henry James, Jun, 


2 vols, 


The ARYAN VILLAGE. Modern Village 


Life in Bengal—The Agricultural Community in Ceylon.—Supposed Rise 
and Growth of the Indo-Aryan Village System and Social Grades. By Sir 
JOHN PHEAR, Crown 8vo. 


The THEORY of the RELATION of 


LANDLORD and TENANT, and the Irish Act of 23, 24 Vic., chap. 154, and 
33. 34, Vic., chap. 46. By ALEXANDER G. RICHEY, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Reging 
Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University of Dublin. Crown 8yo, 


The EVIDENTIAL NATURE of the HOLY 


EUCHARIST ;_ being the Boyle Lectures for 1879-80. By the Rey. Dr, 
MACLEAR, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, late Head Master 
of King’s College School. 8vo. 


The CHURCHES of ASIA: a Methodical 


Sketch of the Second Century. By the Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d. Ready. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B, 
LiGHTFOOT, Bishop of Durham, and Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Sixth Edition, 12s, [Next week. 
FIRST LESSONS in GREEK. By Pro- 
fessor J. W. WHITE. [Jn the press, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES :— 
HOMER’S ILIAD: the Story of Achilles. Edited by 


the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER LEAF, M.A., Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLINY’S LETTERS. Book III. Edited by Professor 
rie E.B. Mayor, M.A. With Life of Pliny, by G. H. a 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by 


Professors W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE, of Harvard University. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS :— 


18mo, 1s 6d each, 


LIVY. Scenes from the Hannibalian War. Adapted 
for the Use of Beginners, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby, [/mmediately. 


RIQUET of the TUFT. A Love Drama. 


Small 4to, 6s. 
“The author has a real power of poetic expression, and a vein of genuine 
melody.’—Athenwum. 


“The author of this little work shows himself considerably superior to the 
average of verse-writers, There are passages which evince powers both of 
perception and description.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“We can, unhesitatingly, declara his work to be a poetical gem of the 
purest water, It is, in its way, unique.”’—ZLwvaminer. 

“The dialogue in ‘Riquet of the Tuft’ is as remarkable for its point and 
terseness, as the songs are for their rhythmical sweetness.”—Westminster 
Review. 


WORKS by STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
SELECTIONS from SHELLEY. ‘Golden Treasury 


Series.” 18mio, 4s 6d. 
Also, a Large-Paper Edition, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 
PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 18mo, Is. 


Al-o, a Large-Paper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 





—— 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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